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Art.I. A Voyage to Cochin China. By John White, Lieutenant 
in the United States Navy. 8vo. pp.372. 10s.6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1824. 

A BOUT eighteen years have now passed since Mr. Barrow 
~~ published an account of his Voyage to Cochin China in 
the years 1792, 1793: in which he supplied a very proper 
and well-timed corrective of the sweeping assertion made b 
a modern geographer, Mr. Pinkerton, * that the kingdoms 
of Laos, Campodia, Siampa, Cochin China, and Tunquin, 
are countries unimportant in themselves, and concerning 
which the materials are imperfect.” With that inquisitiveness 
after every sort of valuable information which all his works 
display, Mr. Barrow collected materials enough to shew that 
some of these countries, at least, were not only important 
within themselves, but highly important when viewed with 
relation to the concerns of British India. 

Cochin China, situated on the south-east of the Asiatic 
continent, forms a part of the peninsula between China and 
Hindustan, and is the seat of a large and populous empire, 
extending more than four hundred miles along the sea of 
China: but it is subject, like all the rest of Asia, to an 
absolute and despotic government. A chain of mountains 
runs parallel to the coast, and between that chain and the 
sea is included a plain of exuberant fertility, yielding all the 
tropical productions, such as rice, sugar, gums, spices, and 
aromatic woods. The Americans are much too enterprizing 
a people not to have directed the sails of their penetrating 
commerce towards this southern boundary of China, con- 
taining, as it does, many safe and commodious harbours and 
bays: but it seems that they have been disappointed ; for 
Lieutenant White says in his preface, ‘ Deceived by the flat- 
tering accounts of this reputed e/ dorado, (however correct 
they may once have been,) several adventurers have been in- 
duced to risk voyages there; one of which was trom Salem, 
as early as the year 1803*; but they were ail totally unsuc- 
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cessful ; and it is presumed that no American ever prosecuted 
any Important commercial speculation in the country, previous 
to the joint adventure of the brig Franklin and ship Mar- 
mion. At least it is very certain, that they were the first 
American ships that ever ascended the Don-nai river, and 
displayed the stars and stripes before the city of Saigon.’ 

Mr. White sailed in the Franklin from Salem in January, 
1819, and reached Cape St. James, at the north of the Don- 
nai river, (the Cambodia of the charts,) on the 7th of June. 
If his first interview with the Cochin Chinese did not give 
him any favorable prepossessions of their character, its farther 
developement convinced him that they were, in many respects, 
very little removed from a state of the most deplorable bar- 
barism. His description of them, indeed, corresponds in 
most of its features with that which was given by Mr. Barrow, 
who says that he found them impudent beggars, craving from 
the highest to the lowest without the least ceremony for every 
thing that suited their fancy: “ neither were they satisfied 
with a simple denial, nor with obtaining what they asked, 
becoming generally more urgent in their demands in propor- 
tion to the liberality of the giver, and what they could not 
procure by begging they usually endeavored to procure by 
stealing, the disposition to which was so general that it was 
even found necessary to watch narrowly the officers of govern- 
ment who came on board the ships.” Thus speaks Mr. Bar- 
row of them, and certainly with no unfriendly feelings. 
Lieutenant White would not have experienced the disappoznt- 
ment which he felt, if he had seen that gentleman’s narrative 
before he went to Cochin China; though he has made himself 
acquainted with it since, for we find him abbreviating, very 
meagrely, the “ Historical Sketch” of that country, and 
repeating Mr. B.’s account of the civil war which broke out in 
1774, in the reign of Caung-shung, as well as the adventures 
of the French missionary Adran. * 

Having arrived at Canjeo, Lieutenant White sent an officer 
on shore to inform the authorities that his vessel was in want 
of a pilot to conduct her up to the city of Saigon, for the 
purpose of trading: after which a large boat full of men, 
with three chiefs on board, soon came alongside. 


‘ The military chief was a withered, grey-headed old man, 
possessing however a great deal of vivacity, tinctured with a 
leaven of savage childishness, which, in spite of his affectation of 
great state and ceremony, would constantly break out, and afford 
us infinite amusement. He had several attendants, who were per- 
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fectly subservient and promptly obedient to all his orders, yet we 
observed that on all other occasions the greatest familiarity sub- 
sisted between them. One of the attendants carried a huge um- 
brella, with which he followed the old man to all parts of the 
ship, where his curiosity or caprice led him, and when invited 
into the cabin, he would not descend without the umbrella, so 
tenacious was he of every circumstance of state and appearance. 
Another attendant was a handsome boy of about fifteen years of 
age, who carried in two blue silk bags connected with a piece of 
cotton cloth, and thrown over his shoulder, the areka nut, betal 
leaf, chunam and tobacco, of which they chew immense quanti- 
ties; and so universal is this custom among them, that I never saw 
a man of any rank or respectability without one of these attend- 
ants. They also smoke segars made of cut tobacco, rolled in 
paper wrappers, like the Portuguese, from whom probably they 
adopted this custom. Another servant carried his fan; and our 
risibility was not a little excited in seeing the old fellow strutting 
about the deck, peeping into the cook’s coppers, embracing the 
sailors on the forecastle, dancing, grinning, and playing many 
other antic tricks, followed by the whole train of fanners, um- 
brella bearers, and chunam boys, (for the attendants of the other 
chiefs had joined in the procession,) with the most grave deport- 
ment and solemn visages, performing their several functions. 

‘ The dress of the chiefs consisted of a very short and coarse 
cotton shirt, which had been originally white; trowsers of black 
crape very wide, without waistbands, and secured round the waist 
by a sash of crimson silk; a tunic of black or blue silk, the lapel 
folding over the breast and buttoning on the opposite shoulder, 
which, as well as the shirt, had a very low collar, buttoned close 
round the neck, and reaching nearly to the knees; coarse wooden 
sandals; a turban of black crape, surmounted by a hat made of 
palm leaves, in the form of a very obtuse cone; a ring for the in- 
sertion of the head underneath, and secured under the chin with 
astring. The style of the dress of the attendants was similar to 
that of the mandarin, but of much coarser materials.’ — 

‘ The habit of the higher classes, in permitting their nails to 
grow to an enormous length, cannot be supposed to conduce to 
cleanliness or comfort ; and it is remarkable with what unwearied 
pains they cultivate them, as a person bearing this badge is sup- 
posed not to be obliged to perform any manual labour, and the 
longer the nails, the more respectability do they confer on the 
wearer. Their garments are seldom taken off by night or by day, 
after having been first assumed, excepting in cases of ceremony, 
when they are temporarily superseded by other dresses, till rotten 
by time and filth, when they are permitted to fall off of themselves. 
These dirty habits engender vast swarms of vermin, and render 
their bodies highly offensive to more than one sense; and the 
epithet frowzy, which has been applied to the Chinese, is exempli- 
fied in these people in the most emphatic sense. 

‘ After having visited every part of the ship, the old mandarin 
began to court my favour, with the most unyielding pertinacity, 
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hugging me round the neck, attempting to thrust his dirty betel 
nut into my mouth from his own, and leaping upon me like a dog, 
by which I was nearly suffocated. I finally succeeded in extricat- 
ing myself from the ardour of his caresses, and getting to the 
windward side of him, which I maintained, notwithstanding his 
reiterated efforts to dislodge me. At first we could not account 
for this sudden and violent fit of unsolicited friendship, but in a 
short time the mystery was completely unravelled.’ | 


Old Heo, in short, for that was the name of this scara- 
mouch mandarin, was desirous of going into the cabin with 
his attendants, where they exhibited the most impudent 
cupidity to get possession of every thing that they saw, knives 
and forks, glasses, decanters, curtains, swords, pistols, shoes, 
hats, and apparel of every description, as well as eatables 
and drinkables. Of biscuit, ham, and cheese, they ate 
voraciously, and washed down the repast with such copious 
libations of raw spirit, that the mercury in the animal ther- 
mometer soon rose to fever-heat. Old Heo and his country- 
men were much too cunning for their American visitors, and 
had been too well feasted and bribed to feel a disposition to 
part with such generous friends. Accordingly, under pre- 
tence that it was necessary to transmit intelligence to Saigon 
that a strange vessel was in the river, and to obtain permis- 
sion for her to come up to the city, Mr. White was detained 
several days; though it afterward appeared that Heo had it 
in his own power to grant this permission, if he had chosen. 
For some reason, the vessel did not proceed up the river, 
with or without leave; and it was resolved to go at once to 
Turon Bay and pay a visit to the city of Hué, where the 
King himself resided: but, while at anchor abreast of Cape 
Turon, Mr. White learned from some mandarins who came 
on board, that his Majesty had left his royal residence a few 
weeks before, and was then at Toan-hoa, in the Gulf of 
Tonquin, extending his conquests in that quarter. It s cms 
a strange oversight that Mr. W. did not take with him some 
person who was acquainted with the language of the country 
about to be visited : in consequence of which every communi- 
cation had hitherto been carried on by signs: but, having at 
length discovered how very defective, circuitous, and uncertain 
this pantomimic intercourse must prove, Mr. W. resolved to 
weigh anchor and proceed to Manilla, in the hope of finding 
some person who knew the Onam (Cochin Chinese) language, 
and would accompany him to Saigon, the ulterior object of 
his wishes. 

Arrived at Manilla, the author devotes several entire 
chapters to an account of the Philippine islands, Paracels, 
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Manilla, Lugonia, &c. &c.; and he not only gives his readers 
a history of the Philippine Company, and its charters, together 
with particulars concerning the revenue, imports, and exports 
of the islands, but indulges them also with an account of the 
discovery and settlement of those parts. We shall pass over 
these thread-bare episodes, that we may have more time to 
stay in Cochin China. When Lieutenant White reached 
Manilla, he was disappointed and surprized at not being able 
to find a person who could speak the language, and only 
three who knew any thing of the country, although it is 
situated within two hundred leagues of their own shores ! 
One oi these was a Dane, who had been at Saigon many 
years before, and had forgotten almost all that he had seen ; 
another was an old Spanish sailor; and the third was a priest 
who had been in the district of Hué for a short time during 
the civil wars, and was very glad to escape with his life. So 
ignorant are the Manillans concerning Cochin China, that 
they confound it with Siam, and suppose them to be one 
kingdom to which the names cf both are common. — Mr. 
White would now have taken his cargo to Canton, and 
was preparing for his departure, when the arrival of the 
Marmion at Manilla once again directed his hopes towards 
Onam. Although the Franklin was the first American 
vessel that had ever been at Canjeo, or had attempted to 
ascend the Don-nai river, it happened that a few days after 
she had left it the Marmion arrived there, also with com- 
mercial views, and availed herself of a native linguist who 
spoke the eastern Portuguese language, and who had been 
despatched by the viceroy at Saigon to offer his services to the 
strange vessel (the Franklin) which he had been informed 
was lying in the river. The commander of the Marmion 
was not able to effect any commercial exchanges because he 
had no Spanish dollars, and the Onamese knew nothing of 
the value of doubloons: he accordingly resolved to proceed 
to Manilla for a cargo, where he fell in with his countrymen 
in the Franklin; and it was now agreed that the two ships 
should return in company to Don-nai. When they arrived 
at Canjeo, they found the same attempts at roguery, chica- 
nery, and extortion among the natives and authorities of the 
place which they had witnessed before: but experience had 
made them cautious; and, by assuming an air almost of 
defiance, they shook off these annoyances, and obtained per- 

mission from the governor to proceed to the city of Saigon. 
Mr. Barrow has given a colored engraving, (such as it is, ). 
which represents an offering of first-fruits to the fat god Lo ; 
a scene which he chanced to witness one evening while he was 
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on the northern shore of Turon Bay. At the head of the 
main trunk of a wide-spreading Banyan-tree, he perceived a 
large cage of latticed work, with a pair of folding doors 
fixed between two boughs, and partly hidden by foliage: 
within which was a wooden figure of Budha, or Fo,-in the 
usual squat, sitting posture, as he is represented in the temples 
of China. A little boy, attending on the priest, stood 
before him with a burning coal on a brazen dish: one of the 
peasants carried a ladder of bamboo, which he placed against 
the tree; and another, mounting it, deposited in the cage 
before the idol two basins of rice, a cup of sugar, and one 
of salt. While the priest extended his arms and raised his 
voice to heaven, muttering something in a low tone of voice, 
the man who carried the ladder made nine prostrations of 
his body on the ground, several women and children standing 
at a reverential distance to behold the ceremony. — Near a 
jungle, on the opposite side of the river to Canjeo, where 
Lieutenant White and a party had gone to shoot, they saw a 
small pagoda ; | 


‘ It was indeed nothing more than a miserable hut of rude con- 
struction, and contained two apartments. The frame was com- 
posed of rough trunks of trees planted in the earth, on which, at 
the height of ten feet, were placed horizontally rafters of the 
same materials, over which was raised the roof, thatched with 
palm leaves. The walls were constructed of small poles, closely 
interwoven with osiers. The flooring, which was of hurdles, was 
raised above three feet from the earth; and in front of the house 
was raised a platform, parallel with the floor, of the same mate- 
rials, about eight feet wide, and was ascended by rough steps cut 
in a block of wood. The entrance to the first room was from the 
platform, through a large doorway. It was about fifteen feet 
square. At the further end was a sort of table of hewn planks, 
on one side of which was seated a small wooden idol with an ele- 
phant’s proboscis, not unlike some of the objects of Hindoo 
worship, but of most rude and disproportionate manufacture. 
On the other side of the table was the inodel of a junk about two 
and a half feet long; and on the table was placed a brazen 
censer, and an earthen vessel half filled with ashes, in which were 
stuck a number of matches, the upper ends of which had been 
burnt. Several other small images, mostly broken and otherwise 
mutilated, were lying about in confusion. The back room was of 
smaller dimensions, and contained no object of curiosity. In fact, 
the whole establishment was in a ruinous state, and appeared to 
be seldom visited.’ 


These jungles being much infested with tygers, the ground 
near the pagoda was cleared all around beyond the leap of 


these animals, and their coverts had been destroyed, as a 
measure 
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measure of necessary precaution. — Proceeding up the river 
Don-nai, says the author, 


© Our ears were saluted by a variety of sounds, resembling the 
deep bass of an organ, accompanied by the hollow guttural chant 
of the bull-frog, the heavy chime of a bell, and the tones which 
imagination would give to an enormous Jew’s harp. This combin- 
ation produced a thrilling sensation on the nerves, and, as we 
fancied, a tremulous motion in the vessel. The excitement of 
great curiosity was visible on every white face on board, and 
many were the sage speculations of the sailors on this occasion. 
Anxious to discover the cause of this gratuitous concert, I went 
into the cabin, where I found the noise, which I soon ascertained 
proceeded from the bottom of the vessel, increased to a full and 
uninterrupted chorus. The perceptions which occurred to me on 
this occasion were similar to those produced by the torpedo, or 
electric eel, which I had before felt. But whether these feelings 
were caused by the concussion of sound, or by actual vibrations 
in the body of the vessel, I could neither then, nor since, deter- 
mine. In a few moments, the sounds, which had commenced 
near the stern of the vessel, became general throughout the whole 
length of the bottom. 

‘ Our linguist informed us, that our admiration was caused by 
a shoal of fish, of a flat oval form, like a flounder, which, by a 
certain conformation of the mouth, possesses the power of adhe- 
sion to other objects in a wonderful degree, and that they were 
peculiar to the Seven Mouths. But whether the noises we heard 
were produced by any particular construction of the sonorific organs, 
or by spasmodic vibrations of the body, he was ignorant. Very 
shortly after leaving the basin, and entering upon the branch 
through which our course lay, a sensible diminution was perceived 
in the number of our musical fellow-voyagers, and before we had 
proceeded a mile they were no more heard.’ 


Had the ears of Mr. Barrow been regaled with this suba- 
queous concert, he would not have been satisfied without 
obtaining a sight of these musical fishes, and would have 
furnished us with a drawing of the animal. Mr. White gives 
a very lively description of the scenes before him, but his 
earlier pursuits in life had not left him leisure to cultivate 
science and natural philosophy. 

As in China, a part of the population of this country lives 
entirely on the water; and a whole family will occupy a boat, 
which is their only home, and support themselves entirely by 
fishing, trafficking in fruits, or plying for passengers, or in 
attendance on Chinese and other foreign vessels. In pro- 
ceeding up the river, Mr. White was struck with the great 
number of boats of light and airy construction, each com- 
posed of a single trunk of a tree, and generally navigated by 
one woman. A long and very elastic oar, confined by 
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ligatures of rattan to an upright stake near the stern, is 
pushed forwards till it becomes nearly parallel with the boat’s 
side; when, by a skilful inflection, it is made to perform the 
office of a scull, and preserve the momentum and direction 
of the boat. Several boats also passed along with amazing 
rapidity, each having nine rowers, ‘ who do not keep stroke, 
but push in regular succession, beginning with the oar nearest 
the stern and progressing alternately on each side, to the 
bowman, when the stern-rower again commences. ‘The boats 
that came alongside the American vessels had a great variety 
of tropical fruits, plantains, bananas, pine-apples, oranges, 
limes, mangoes, yams, sugar-canes, and confectionary. 

Passing through a fleet of several hundreds of the country 
craft, the commanders of the two vessels, with a small party 
from each, landed on the 9th of October at the city of Saigon; 
preceded by linguists and interpreters, and bearing presents 
intended for the deputy-viceroy, (the viceroy himself being 
at Hue,) which consisted of globe-lamps, cut decanters, 
pistols, perfumery, cordials, and an ornamented box to con- 
tain his betel, areka, and chunam. ‘They went through a 
spacious ‘street, strewéd with every species of filth, and 
stunned with the yelping of dogs and the vociferations of an 
immense concourse of natives; who indulged their curiosity 
so roughly in touching and handling every part of their 
dress, hands, and faces, that it was only by the free use of the 
cane they could be kept at a distance. 


‘ We arrived by a handsome bridge of stone and earth thrown 
over a deep and broad moat, to the south-east gate of the 
citadel, or more properly, perhaps, the military city ; for its walls, 
which are of brick and earth, about twenty feet high, and of im- 
mense thickness, enclose a level quadrilateral area, of nearly three 
quarters of a mile in extent, on each side. Here the viceroy and 
all military officers reside, and there are spacious and commodious 
barracks, sufficient to quarter fifty thousand troops. The regal 

alace stands in the centre of the city, on a beautiful green, and 
is, with its grounds of about eight acres, enclosed by a high 
paling. It is an oblong building, of about one hundred by sixty 
feet square, constructed principally of brick, with verandas en- 
closed with screens of matting: it stands about six feet from the 
ground, on a foundation of brick, and is accessible by a flight of 
massy wooden steps. 

‘ On each side, in front of the palace, and about one hundred 
feet from it, is a square watch-tower, of about thirty feet high, 
containing a large bell. In the rear of the palace, at the distance 
of about one hundred and fifty feet, is another erection of nearly 
the same magnitude, containing the apartments of the women, 
and domestic offices of various kinds; the roofs covered with 


glazed tile, and ornamented with dragons, and other monsters, as 
In 
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in China. This establishment is devoted to the use of the King 
and royal family, who have never visited Saigon since the civil 
wars; It has, consequently, during that period, not been occu- 
pied. It is, however, used as a place of deposit for the provincial 
archives, and the royal seal; and all important business, requirin 
this appendage, is here consummated. On passing these build- 
ings we were directed by the attendant mandarins, who set the 
example, to lower our umbrellas, by way of salute to the vacant 
habitation of the “ Son of Heaven.” ’ 


The Asiatics are wonderful adepts in the use of inflated 
language. The court of Onam, imitating the mighty 
monarchs of the celestial empire, bestowed on their own 
monarch the sublime epithet of King of Heaven; and as the 
King of Heaven could not, in common propriety, be lodged 
like the kings of this earth, Vous-tsoi, the immediate ancestor 
of the reigning sovereign, inhabited, according to the seasons, 
his winter, summer, vernal, and autumnal palaces; travel- 
ling, like his effulgent brother, the Sun, through all the signs 
of the zodiac. 

Mr. White and his party were received by the Governor 
in his residence, a large quadrilateral building, eighty feet 
square, covered with tiles; and from the eaves in front a 
gently-sloping roof of tiles continued to a distance of sixty 
feet, supported by round pillars of rose-wood beautifully 
polished, the sides of the area being hung with screens of 
bamboo. ‘The Governor received them very graciously, 
sitting cross-legged on an elevated platform; while mandarins, 
officers of various dignity, and files of soldiers with their 
two-handed swords and _ buffalo-shields, formed an awful 
vista for the procession. ‘This introductory visit was taken 
up entirely with ceremonials, but the gentlemen afterward 
indulged their curiosity by a walk through the city. Under 
a large bungalo, they saw about 250 pieces of cannon of 
various calibres and fashions, principally of European manu- 
facture; and among them some pieces of field-artillery marked 
with three flews-de-lis, and cast in the reign of Louis XIV. 

Saigon contains 180,000 inhabitants, of whom 10,000 are 
Chinese: the houses are generally of wood, thatched with 
palm-leaves or rice-straw, and only one story high: but some 
few are of brick and tile, with * hanging chambers built under 
the roof-tree,’ extending the whole length of the building: 
they have wooden gratings for air, to which the ascent is by 
ladders. ‘There are no glazed windows, and the wooden 
shutters must be thrown open for light. The dwellings of the 
poor are miserable and filthy in the extreme, and all are 

cheerless. The city contains a Christian church, _— 
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Italian missionaries preside, who have a great many disciples, 
The number of Christians in Cochin China, according to the 
viceroy and the missionaries, is 70,000; of whom the division 
of Don-nai contains 16,000. Rice is a regal monopoly: 
large magazines of it are formed along the river ; and its ex- 
portation is a capital offence. Lieutenant White says of the 
naval arsenal, 


‘ This establishment does more honour to the Onamese than 
any other object in their country; indeed it may vie with many of 
the naval establishments in Europe. There were no large vessels 
built or building; but there were ample materials of the most ex- 
cellent kind, for several frigates. ‘lhe ship-timber, and planks, 
excelled any thing I had ever seen. I measured one plank, 
whose dimensions were one hundred and nine feet long, more than 
four inches thick, and perfectly square to the top, where it was 
two feet wide. It was sawed out of the trunk of a teak tree, and 
I believe there is no part of the world where these gigantic sires 
of the forest arrive at such magnitude as in Cochin China. I 
have seen in the country a tree that would make a natural main- 
mast for a line of battle ship, clear of knots; and this, I learnt, is 
not unusual. 

‘ There were about one hundred and fifty gallies, of most beau- 
tiful construction, hauled up under sheds: they were from forty 
to one hundred feet long, some of them mounting sixteen guns 
of three pounds calibre. Others mounted four or six guns each, of 
from four to twelve pounds calibre, all of brass, and most beauti- 
ful pieces.’ 

Saigon is situated at the confluence of two branches of the 
Don-nai, and extends about six miles on the north bank. 
From the western part of the city, a canal has been cut 23 
English miles in length, connecting with the Cambodia river. 
‘ This canal is twelve feet deep throughout, about eighty feet 
wide, and was cut through immense forests and morasses, in 
the short space of six weeks. ‘l'wenty-six thousand men 
were employed, night and day, by turns, in this stupendous 
undertaking, and seven thousand lives sacrificed by fatigue, 
and consequent disease.’ 

Foreigners pay a tonnage-duty estimated by an actual ad- 
measurement of their ships. The Franklin was of 252 tons 
burden, and had to pay the sum of 1627 Spanish dollars, 
besides other exactions, such as sagouctes, or presents, to the 
custom-officers, which swelled the amount to more than 2700 
dollars! Mr. White says that it is impossible to describe 
the villainy and turpitude, the total want of all faith and 
honesty, even in the most trifling transactions, to which he 
was every where exposed ; and which have made the Japanese 
relinguish the trade, have driven away the a of 
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Macao, and are yearly and rapidly lessening the intercourse 
with China and Siam. With a climate as fine as any country 
possesses within the torrid zone, good bays, harbours, and 
rivers to facilitate navigation and commerce; with mountains 
producing gold, silver, copper, iron, and other metals; with 
every facility for cultivating sugar, cotton, tobacco, silk, 
spices, &c.; Cochin China has had its trade reduced by the 
wretched character of the government to nothing in com- 
parison witli its actual means and its former activity. The 
King is a military despot, ambitious and absolute: the higher 
ranks about his court are venal and oppressive; and the people 
are ignorant and dissolute. Every man isa soldier, and com- 
mercial operations are performed by women, who cultivate 
the earth, navigate the river-craft, and manufacture some of 
their silk stuffs. ‘The Chinese scattered about the kingdom 
are the most industrious part of the population: they are 
the butchers, tailors, confectioners, and artizans, who are to 
be found in every bazar and every street, with their elastic pole 
carried across their shoulders, at each end of which is sus- 
pended a basket of merchandise. Chinese cooks also per- 
ambulate the streets with an elastic strip of bamboo across 
their shoulders, from the ends of which they suspend a sort 
of wooden scale, on which they carry dishes of provisions 
ready cooked for the table. A baked hog, covered with a 
coat of varnish made of sugar and molasses, is a favorite viand. 
The Cochin Chinese are very foul feeders ; and the entrails of 
pigs, deer, and other animals which were thrown overboard 
by the Franklin and Marmion, were eagerly pursued and 
picked up by the boat-women, broiled, and eaten, after having 
been slightly washed. Putrid meat and fish were also gene- 
rally preferred to that which was sweet and fresh. 


‘ While upon an excursion one day, in pursuit of some planks 
to repair one of our boats, we observed, before an old woman’s 
stall, what we supposed to be turtle boiled, and exposed for sale 
in square pieces ; but our linguist told us it was cayman, or alli- 
gator, and bid us follow him, which we did, to an enclosure at the 
back of the building, where there were about twenty of these 
hideous animals, from two to twelve feet in length, walking about, 
with their jaws bound together, — and the stench from them was 
intolerable. The method of taking them, ‘ve were told, was by 
placing a number of small lines in their haunts, with which they 
become entangled, and fall an easy prey to the hunters,’ 


The woods and mountains abound with wild beasts; the 
elephant is hunted for his teeth, the tyger for his skin, and 
the rhinoceros for his horn: but ivory and rhinoceros’ horn 
are, 
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are, like rice, a royal monopoly. The King resides at Hue; 
and during a period of more than twenty years, 


‘ He has lavished immense sums, and sacrificed the lives of 
thousands of his subjects, by keeping them at labour, without in- 
termission, upon its ramparts. It is certainly a stupendous object, 
and would be esteemed so, even in Europe. It is situated upona 
barred river, accessible to large vessels at high water only. It is 
surrounded by a ditch nine miles in circumference, and about one 
hundred feet broad; its walls are of brick, laid in a cement, of 
which sugar is a principal ingredient, and are sixty feet high; the 
pillars of the gates, which are of stone, are seventy feet high; 
over the arches, which are of the same materials, are towers from 
ninety to one hundred feet high, to which access is had by a hand- 
some flight of stairs, on each side of the gateway inside the walls. 
The fortress is of a quadrilateral form, and built on the plan of 
Strasburg in Germany. It has twenty-four bastions, each mount- 
ing thirty-six guns, and the distance between each bastion is 
twelve hundred Cochin Chinese perches, of fifteen feet each ; the 
smallest guns are eighteen pounders, and the largest are sixty- 
eight pounders, cast in the King’s own foundery.. The whole 
number of guns to be mounted, when the works are completed, is 
twelve hundred. The casemates within the fort are bomb-proof. 

‘ One hundred thousand men are constantly employed upon the 
works, and it will require, when finished, forty thousand troops to 
garrison it. It is now nearly completed.’ 


As no wheel-carriages occur in Cochin China, persons of 
distinction are carried in hammocks of blue cotton-netting, in 
which are pillows and a mattress; and the hammock is sus- 
pended to a pole, over which is hung a canopy in the shape of 
a tortoise-shell, made weather-tight by black varnish. ‘The 
houses being built of very combustible materials, fires are not 
unfrequent ; and, as they have no engines for the conveyance 
of water, they prevent fires from spreading by throwing down 
the adjacent houses by means of the elephants, one of which 
pushes with his head against the object to which he is directed 
by his driver, when the demolition is speedily effected. — The 
religion of Onam is polytheism ; its basis being Chinese, on 
which are engrafted many of the rites and superstitions of 
Buddhism. Mr. White says that, in the woods at Banga and 
other suburbs, they frequently saw miniature-houses erected 
on four posts, with an idol in the interior, and offerings of 
fruits and cooked dishes placed before it. — In the adminis- 
tration of justice, the utmost venality prevails. — All capital 
crimes are punished by decapitation, except adultery; the 
parties convicted of which offence are bound together, back to 
back, and thrown off a bridge into the river: — but, in a 
country in which polygamy aud concubinage are both alike 
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universal, the temptations to commit adultery are much 
lessened. Marriage is a verbal contract made in the pre- 
sence of parents or friends: a man seldom takes more than 
three wives, the children of which are equally legitimate : 
but there is no limitation to the number of his concubines. — 
With regard to the population of Cochin China, the accounts 
are so vague and contradictory that no dependence can be 
placed on any one of them: some of the mandarins asserted 
that the country contained ten millions of inhabitants; others 
said fourteen; and the Missionaries reduced the estimate 
to six. 

The American vessels had now been lying about three 
months before Saigon without being able to obtain a cargo: 


‘ All the Chinese commercial agents resided very near us, and 
to their warehouses we made our first visit; with the exception 
of some gambooge, peltry, and a little red wood for dyeing, there 
were no articles suited to the European markets. They had some 
odoriferous woods, birds’ nests, biches de mer, and some very thick 
buffalo hides, which, by some process, they render semi-pellucid ; 
it then has some resemblance to glue, and is an article of food 
among the Chinese. Even of the description of articles just 


mentioned, which they had on hand, the quantities were very 
small.’ 


They found, however, that a quantity of sugar might be 
obtained, though not sufficient to load both the vessels; and 
the merchants, being too keen-sighted not to observe the 
anxiety of the Americans to exchange their dollars for some 
sort of cargo, raised the price of every thing most inordi- 
nately. At last, since it was found necessary to come to their 
terms or return home on a bootless errand, a cargo of sugar 
was taken in; which, with all the heavy exactions and impo- 
sitions, amounting to nearly half of the net invoice of the 
article itself, cost seven dollars and twenty-two cents per 
Chinese picul, of 13341bs. English. 

Altogether, Lieut. White has composed a lively and inter- 
esting narrative of his voyage, and has collected, from various 
sources, much information. Itmust be confessed that the 
perusal of it is rather calculated to deter than encourage 
commercial enterprize: yet we doubt not that any European 
or American adventurers, availing themselves of the knowlege 
of the character of the Cochin Chinese which this book and 
that of Mr. Barrow afford, will be so prepared against their 
faithlessness and rapacity as in a great degree to frustrate the. 
effects of both. The evil is, however, that these people are 
so jealous of foreigners, so prejudiced, and so ignorant of the 
real and reciprocal advantages of commerce, that a very long 
series 
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series of years must probably elapse before they will feel their 
interest in lowering their enormous cargo-duties, and in en- 
couraging that interchange of commodities to which civilized 
nations owe their opulence and strength. 





Art... High-ways and By-ways; or, Tales of the Road-side, 
picked up in the French Provinces. By a Walking Gentleman. 
Second Series. Large 12mo. 3 Vols. 1/.10s. Boards. Col- 
burn. 1825. 


N our notice of the first series of these interesting tales, 
(November, 1823,) we expressed ourselves in a tone of 
strong though not unqualified commendation ; and the perusal 
ofthe new volumes, now on our table, has served considerably 
to confirm and strengthen our opinion of the talents and 
genius of the author. We have been delighted, though in 
different degrees, by all the stories which this intellectual 
sportsman has contrived to pick up along the roads and among 
the villages of France; and with unmixed satisfaction we 
have strolled by his side through the romantic country which 
he describes, contemplating his pleasing pictures of the habits 
and manners of the sequestered and mountainous regions, 
which he and his faithful Ranger together so harmoniously 
traversed. ‘The life and soul of his narratives consist in un- 
studied and casual impressions of external nature, and in the 
equally natural and unpremeditated adventures with which they 
abound. Every thing seems to happen without plan or effort, 
and so inartificially that we are quite at home in all his scenes 
and incidents; without being haunted by the conviction which 
so frequently obtrudes on us when we peruse the tales of less 
skilful artists, that all which we are reading is fiction. It is 
this perfect reality that constitutes one of the most striking 
merits of the * Walking-Gentleman’s’ relations. 

‘ Caribert, the Bear-hunter,’ is a finely-wrought story. 
Aline, the heroine, is the daughter of a smuggler; whose hut, 
in which the Walking Gentleman found a most hospitable 
reception, is situated near the Spanish frontier, at some dis- 
tance from the depot on the French side. ‘The chief interest 
of the story arises, first, from an ill-fated attachment, con- 
ceived by this simple but high-minded girl for a peasant who 
afterward becomes a maniac: but in whose unhappy situation 
all her feelings and sympathies are concentred, and for whose 
recovery she watches day and night with the most agonizing 
solicitude ; — and, secondly, from the unobtrusive, quiet, re- 
signed love of another youth, who for a long time vainly 


seeks a return of his affection, and in the meanwhile joins 
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her in the pious office of soothing the affliction and pre- 
serving the life of his rival. ‘The incidents which led to 
this melancholy estrangement are highly interesting and 
awakening. 


‘ The subject on which Claude and Caribert shewed at once 
the greatest sympathy and widest difference —was love. They 
had both nearly at the same period felt the first symptoms of 
attachment to the self-same object. I need not name her, or if 
I must, to avoid obscurity, to Aline. Claude had first known, and 
consequently first loved her. He was her near neighbour, and his 
sisters were her friends. He had scarcely reached manhood when 
he lost both his parents, and was left the sole protector of three 
sisters, one older and the others younger than himself. This 
constant association with females added to the natural tenderness 
of his character, while the care of a family increased its prudence. 
A growing passion for such a girl as Aline had alone been wanting 
to make him one of the steadiest, as he had been before one of the 
kindest, lads in the world. 

‘ Caribert seldom or never came down towards the low country. 
There was nothing he disliked so much as the level ground; and 
he was not fond of female society. He had neither sisters nor 
brothers. He loved his mother well enough, but he doated on 
his father. The roughness of the old man’s character, his despe- 
rate and reckless courage, and contempt of all the softer pursuits 
of life, deeply influenced the congenial mind of Caribert ; so much 
so, that he often reproached his friend Claude with what he called 
his effeminacy, and resisted for some time his pressing request to 
submit to an introduction to Aline. After much soliciting, how- 
ever, he consented, and came across the hill on a fine evening, 
when the féte-day of one of Claude’s sisters was celebrating at his 
cottage. 

‘ A joyous party of the neighbours was assembled, and the 
dance was proceeding merrily on the grass-plat in front of the 
cottage, when Caribert made his appearance. Every eye was 
quickly turned towards him; many a joke, and welcome, and ex- 
pression of surprise, were lavished upon his presence at such a 
scene. He replied to all with a joyous air, but his whole attention 
was soon attracted towards one of the dancers, whose manner 
and appearance struck him as something quite superior to those 
of many of her prettier companions. Claude saw this with delight, 
and it was not unobserved or unrelished by Aline herself, for it 
was on her that Caribert’s eyes were so firmly fixed. She had 
previously heard a great deal of this redoubtable hunter, and had 
once had a glimpse of him, as he pursued, with one of his com- 
panions, a more than commonly ferocious wolf that had ravaged 
the whole district, for many days, and had finally met its death 
from his well-nerved arm. Her imagination had been full of the 
hero, for he was such in his narrow sphere of action, but she had 
always pictured him as she had seen him in his coarse hunter’s 
costume, his pike in his hand, and his face and person —_ 
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with rage. She could scarcely believe it to be the same person 
who was now pointed out to her, smartly dressed in a Spanish 
doublet and hose, a blue sash round his waist, and a bunch of 
rhododendron blooming gaily in his hat, in honor of his friend’s 
sister, and to fit him for a place at her féte.’ 


Caribert and Aline became lovers. Her father, however, 
old Moinard, was favorable to Claude’s suit, and saw with 
great alarm the probability that Caribert might become his 
rival: but Claude had never said that he loved her in direct 
terms, and Aline therefore gave the reins to her attachment 
with a clear conscience. Caribert also had afforded Claude 
reason to suspect that Jeanneton (Claude’s sister) was the ob- 


ject of his affection; and thus old Moinard’s alarms were 


satisfied. It was under the pretext of this courtship, that 
Caribert had frequent means of seeing Aline: but it was in 
their secret interviews that he breathed out the impassioned 
eloquence of his soul. As for poor Claude, he was not unde- 
ceived with regard to his friend’s passion for Aline, till at last 
he observed a marked change in her manner. 

We cannot omit the dreadful scene which ended in the 
mental darkness of Caribert, for it is drawn with that full- 
ness of horrific painting which leaves nothing to be guessed 
or imagined. ‘The whole is brought distinctly before us; not 
a struggle, not a groan, not a pang is lost. Caribert’s father, 
who had been usually attended by him in all adventures 
where danger was to be found or daring required, but by 
whom he had been of late suffered to go unaccompanied on 
his hazardous expeditions against the mountain-bears, now 
reproaches him with his cowardice. The old man _ had 
returned home from a conflict with one of these animals, 
which had proved fatal to a favorite dog, and in which he him- 
self had been wounded. ‘The conversation, which had been 
acrimonious and severe on the part of the father, closes with 
the oath in which Caribert, roused to shame and indignation 
at his own want of energy, swears that nothing on earth shall 
keep him from accompanying his father to kill the bear at 
day-break on the next morning. 


¢ The fatal results of this eventful expedition must be taken, in 
some measure, upon evidence not quite positive. ‘They have been 
gathered from the scarce coherent disclosures of insanity — the 
broken and shuddering confessions of a maniac’s lucid hours — 
the knowledge of the actors’ characters — and the probabilities of 
the fact. Such is the foundation on which the universal opinion 
is built as to the accuracy of what follows. 

‘ Soon after Caribert and his father had quitted their home, the 


morning, which had only just broke, began to be more than a 
monly 
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monly overcast. A snow-shower, mixed with rain, assailed them 
ere they reached the Pic du Midi; and the peorcing cold of the 
air, added to the sleet beating cuttingly into his face, brought on, 
with Caribert, repeated attacks of violent and alternate fever and 
shivering. When they arrived at the den of the bear, which was 
formed of a cavity in the western side of the mountain, close to a 
terrific precipice, they were both benumbed, and scarcely capable 
of exertion ; but the old man, rousing up all his wrath and courage 
for the onset, approached the cave, and with loud shouts of de- 
fiance, endeavoured to stir up the savage animal’s rage. The 
summons was no sooner heard than answered. A _ horrible growl 
sent out from the recess, was followed by the appearance of the 
bear, which rushed forth as if in conscious recollection of yester- 
day’s triumph. At the appalling sound and sight, Pero, the 
faithful and courageous dog, unsupported by his former ally, and 
having his share of brute remembrance too of the late rencontre, 
hung down his head, dropped his tail, and fled yelping down the 
mountain. Old Larcole grasped his pike firmly, and advanced. 
The hideous monster reared itself up on its hind legs, stretched 
out its fore paws, and as, with its jaws yawning wide, its fearful 
tusks displayed, and growling with horrid energy, it was in the 
very act of springing forward, the veteran hunter stepped close up, 
and aimed a thrust with no flinching strength, right at his enemy’s 
heart. He was not far wide of that vital spot. His pike pierced 
the left breast, and went out clearly at the shoulder. Rendered 
frantic by the pain, the bear bounded up, flung itself full upon 
its undaunted assailant, and fell upon him to the earth. The old 
man, burying his head under the body of his foe, received on the 
back and shoulders of his doublet its unavailing efforts to pene- 
trate the thick folds of armour with tusks and nails. He tugged 
at the pike to extricate it from the body, but his position was 
such that he could not succeed, and every new effort only tended 
to give issue to the thick stream of blood which flowed from the 
wound. During this frightful struggle, the yells of the bear were 
mixed with and smothered by the loud execrations of the old 
man. The latter, at length, gave up the hope of recovering his 
pike, but strove fairly next to get rid of his terrific burden. He 
succeeded so far as to get one leg clear, and with his nervous 
grasp, entwined round the body of the’brute, he was rising on 
his knee, and called out, ‘‘ Now Caribert, now! To his heart — 
to his heart the death-blow, now! strike, strike !”’—but Caribert 
struck not! He stood gazing on the scene — panic-struck — fixed 
to the spot with emotions not fathomable to man, —a terrible but 
not solitary instance of the perilous risks run by mental courage, 
as well as by human virtue. I do not inquire into the mystery — 
but there he stood, its horrible and shuddering illustration ! 

‘ The old man was now getting clear, but the bear had his hold 
in turn. His huge paws were fastened with a dreadful force 
round one of his victim’s thighs ; and recovering from his spraw]- 
ing posture, he began to draw him backwards, evidently in the 
design of regaining his den. The old man’s courage rose with 
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his danger, for he alertly drew his knife from his belt, opened the 
blade, and plunged it repeatedly into the body of the bear. The 
latter leaped and bounded with agony ; and Larcole, recovering 
his feet once more, succeeded in grasping the savage in his arms. 
But the trial could not be prolonged. He was drooping under 
the dreadful gripe.— Breathless and faint, he could only utter 
some terrific curses against the recreant who had abandoned him ; 
and while Caribert gazed, his brain on fire, his hands outstretched, 
his tongue cleaving to his mouth, but his limbs trembling, his 
heart sunk, and his feet rooted to the earth, he saw the white 
locks of his aged father floating over the neck of his destroyer ; 
while the dying animal, in his blindness, not knowing what he 
did, had retreated to the very edge of the precipice, slipping at 
every backward plunge in the slough formed by the snow and his 
own heart's blood, by which it was dissolved. The old man, 
seeing his terrible fate, seemed to acquire for an instant the 
gigantic. energy of despair. Throwing one glance across the 
horrid space on the border of which he stood, he screamed in a 
voice of thunder, “ Caribert! Caribert!” The terrible expression 
conveyed in this hoarse scream struck on the mind of his son 
with an electrical shock. Suddenly roused from his stupor, he 


recovered for an instant all his recollection and his courage. He. 


uttered a cry of corresponding fierceness, — swung his brandished 
pike—rushed forwards with open arms to seize his father, and 
snatch him from his destiny, — but it was too late! The monster 
touched on the extreme edge — lost his footing — plunged in- 
stinctively forward — took another backward step,— and just as 
Caribert believed he had grasped his father in his outstretched 
arms, both man and bear were lost to his sight, and their groans 
came mingling in the air, as they went crashing down below.’ 


‘ The Priest and the Garde-du-Corps’ is less interesting 
perhaps as a story, but not less powerfully written; and the 
scene is no longer in the romantic country of the Pyrenees, 
but transported to the stirring and tumultuous streets of the 
French metropolis, during the early events of the French 
Revolution. ‘The personages, on whom the chief interest of 
the tale is suspended, are a young soldier of fortune and an 
Irish priest: the former of whom obtains a commission in 
the Garde-du-Corps, a regiment at this epoch consisting of 
eight. hundred cavalry, chiefly young men of the first con- 
nections, to whom the exclusive privilege of protecting the 
royal person was confided. It will be conceived that the 
beauty of the Queen, her marked distinction of the corps, 
and the dangers which multiplied around her, inspired these 
brave and ardent youths with a chivalrous fidelity in her 
cause. The character of Cornelius, the hero of the tale, as 
it displayed itself in his early youth long before he arrived 
at Versailles, is thus developed, and prepares us for the en- 
thusiastic devotion to the fair Marie Antoinette which _ 
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ward constituted the reigning passion of his life, to the ab- 
sorption of every other faculty of his mind and feeling of his 
heart. 


‘ Cornelius was, in the purest meaning of the word, an enthu- 
siast; a youth of genuine, not factitious sentiment, — of high- 
wrought feelings untinged by prejudice, and free from the spurious 
vigour which marks the tone of the fanatic. His intellect was 
expansive, and consequently liberal. His views were not nar- 
rowed, but his affections were. He could take a wide range into 
the fields of speculative enquiry; but when a passion touched his 
heart, it instantly absorbed it. He fixed on an object of devotion, 
and every faculty of his soul seemed centred there, as though one 
powerful point of attraction had gathered round it each varying 
tone of sentiment and thought. For this ruling object, be it what 
it might, he would risk any thing, without calculating what he 
risked, and sacrifice all, unconscious that he made a sacrifice. 
In gazing upon it, distance, or time, or obstacles, existed not for 
him. He bounded over space, and spurned impediments. The 
abstraction of his Jooks spoke the fulness, not the vacuum, of his 
mind. The fervour of his words sprung from energy, not violence. 
His individual existence seemed unreal. He neither lived nor 
moved as of or for himself; for the very plans and purposes of 
his being seemed dependant on that other impulse, whose move- 
ments seemed to lead, although they were not linked with his. 
Such are the striking characteristics of feeling — the wild forget- 
fulness of self—-the absolute devotedness to somewhat else — be 
it a person, a passion, a sentiment, or a sensation — which con- 
stitute, according to my creed, the frame of thought that may be 
honored with the term enthusiasm. 

‘ But the dignity of such a state of mind is highly dangerous. 
The state itself is neither sane nor solid. It offers no security for 
real advantage to the possessor, or rational benefit to others. All 
its attributes are vapoury, however pure ; and while the mortality 
it is joined with needs incitements essentially real, it welds but 
abstractions and vain sounds. ‘To make enthusiasm useful to 
mankind, it requires a union with those positive feelings of our 
nature which modify its excess and bring it to the level of human 
sentiment, while it lifts them above the mark of human weakness. 
It, is thus that enthusiasts are always bad statesmen and worse 
patriots. They pursue a phantom, and let slip the substance. 
They misconceive their object, and miscalculate their means; and 
in their ideal views of moral cause, they wholly overlook the 
more material point of physical result. Had the mind of Corne- 
lius been finally devoted to his country’s service, the chances are 
that he would have done her harm instead of good ; and that his 
aspirations after liberty, his philanthropy, his courage, and his 
virtue, might have all, as in an instance later than his time, have 
led a noble youth into inevitable ruin, forced out his dying breath 
amidst the horrors of a scaffold, and buried the fresh springing | 
hopes of his country in the imputed ignominy of a traitor’s grave.’ 
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Much pleasing and genuine humour is displayed in the 
character of Father O’Collogan, the honest priest, who had 
long been devoted to the family of Cornelius, and to whose 
cares he had been recommended by his father. We could 
not but indulge some “ broad grins,” when we came to the 
priest’s ludicrous translation of the quotations with which 
he is so fond of interlarding his remarks. 


‘« Aye,” said the priest solemnly, ‘ aye, and this beautiful 
crature of a queen, who might be thought, from her condescension 
and goodness, to be an angel, even she will suffer, I’ll warrant 
It, from these very States General. It’s hard to say what one 
must expect in the time that’s before us; but take my word for it, 
the poor thing has reason to look with a heavy heart and heavy 
eye, on what’s coming to pass. 


«« Le tems present est gros de l'avenir. — 


‘ «¢ To-day to our sorrow 
’S with child of to-morrow, 


as the poet says, and a devil of a troublesome child that same 
morrow will be, I’m sore afeard.” 

‘ <¢ T hope, my dear Sir,” said Cornelius, ‘that your forebodings 
are unfounded, and that-you see things too much in the shade. 
Surely every appearance of this day promises happiness and great- 
ness to the country, the king, and the queen.” 

‘¢ Don’t be too sure of that, my dear boy,” replied the priest ; 
** you don’t know the ill will that’s working against her at any rate. 
Every thing bad, I tell you once more, is to be expected from 
these States General, and the turn the public mind is taking. We 
may say with Horace, 


‘ “ Grave virus mundilias pellet ; 
that is, putting it in the future, 


‘ « The pison spreads, and soon will ate 
Each healthy portion of the state. 


‘ « Why it’s even reported about the palace, that at the pro- 
cession this very day, a crature of that bad madman, the Duke 
of Orleans, insulted her majesty grossly, and was even going to 
strike her, till he was knocked down by a young Englishman, or 
a young Irishman may be; for that’s more like.” 

‘ It is false, my good Sir,” exclaimed Cornelius; “‘ no one 
could be monster enough to dream of, much less attempt, such 
an outrage.” 

«« And how do you know that ?” asked the priest quickly. 

‘ « Because I was there, on the spot. — Because, in fact, I was 
— I was ys 

‘ « You were the young foreigner that knocked the fellow down,” 
interrupted Father O’Collogan; “‘ I see it with half an eye. — It 
was you, then! Oh, the blood of my friend the Major is boiling 
in your fine full veins! You knocked him down, the thief!’ . 
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‘ «¢ No, my dear Sir,” protested Cornelius, “ no such thing I 
assure you.” — 

‘<¢ Yes, but you did though —I know better nor you. — Don’t 
deny it— never be ashamed of a good action. It was your 
bounden duty as a Christian. —Where did you hit him, tell me?” ’ 


The various events of the awful drama, which was then 
acting, gradually brought the King and the Queen into 
the utmost personal jeopardy, and day by day they were 
sunken to the lowest depths of humiliation. Cornelius, who 
on the extinction of his corps had lived at Paris in a state of 
concealment, arrived there after a temporary visit to Ireland, — 


whither he had been summoned to attend the death-bed of 
his father. 


‘ “ Well, then, the blessing of Heaven be about you, for ever 
and ever, my darling boy! Then you're come back to me once 
more! Murther alive, but you’re looking pale and thin! what 
has passed over you? And youreyes! By the powers they seem 
darting and burning in through me! And you’recome! And 
your poor dear father, he’s gone! The Lord receive him, and 
the Virgin, and Saint Patrick, and all the army of martyrs — for 
bad luck to the other that ever desarved to be with them better 
nor he. Oh, Cornalius, Cornalius, my darling, but I’m glad to 
clap my eyes on you again! but sorrow’s the bit I can see of you 
now — for you’re swimming and dancing in the big drops that’s 
rising up between you and me. Sould all your fortune !— and 
kept the castle —and the monumint —and the grave in the ould 
burial-ground ! — and sent all the heaps of money over to Paaris 
in a letter! why then think o’ that! O murther, murther, and it’s 
yourself that’s to the fore after all !” 

‘ Such was the greeting of Father O’Collogan, and his running 
commentary on his friend’s appearance and conduct, when he 
received him into his open arms, at the office of the coach which 
carried him to Versailles. Cornelius replied by a cordial embrace ; 
and he begged of the priest to inform him truly of those particu- 
lars of the Queen’s . situation which he had only hastily learned 
as he passed through Paris. But this was not consistent with his 
companion’s plan of conversational tact. He had a roundabout 
way of coming to any point, and my readers know already that 
Ireland lay constantly in his road. On the present occasion, the 
recent arrival of Cornelius from that dear loved spot of so many 
recollections seemed to draw the good priest’s feelings to it by a 
closer tie — and he could not resist the overflowings of his heart, 
which swept away for a time every thought connected with other 
topics. To Cornelius’s anxious enquiries he replied, ‘‘ Oh, bother- 
ation! my boy, don’t be after talking to me about kings and 
queens and royal families —I can think of nothing at all, at all, 
but yourself and my darling country, —just for all the world 
like Ovid, — 
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‘ “ Nescio qud natale solum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducit et immemores non sinit esse suie— 


‘ « 7 know not how it is, not I, 
That Ireland’s always in my eye — 
But somehow ever it my fate is 
To think of bog and fog and grog, 
Strong arms, warm hearts, 
And maily praties! 


‘ «¢ Oh, thunder and fire, my jewel, let us talk about ould Erin! 
how is she getting on? — may be she’s better—she can’t be 


* worse, — and you were there the other day — Think o’ that! why 


the very smell of the turf’s on the soles of your shoes ! and you've 
sowld all, and quit her for ever ! but you'll go back to be buried, 
any how, or you wouldn’t have kept the monumint. Oh my poor 
country! that’s the way every thing good forsakes you — and the 
divil a bad thing can live in it, barring it’s Englefied traitors, — not 
as much as asnake. Nullus hic anguis, nec venenatum quicquam, 
says ould Camden, no thanks to him for the same, the Sassanach! 
‘ «¢ Nothing venomous lives in the land, by the mass, 
And ’tis there that you'll ne’er find a snake in the grass. 
But she breeds plenty of human vipers to sting the mother that 


bore them, God knows! and Bede, what does the venerable 
Bede say ? 


‘« Nullus 2bi serpens vivere valeat —” 
‘ « Let a sarpent smell the soil —no more — 
And he'll die without even touching the shore. 
‘« T wonder how the divil Strongbow and King William, and the 


likes of them, got landed, bad luck to them! but there’s no use 
in talking — a day will come!”’ 


Cornelius had contributed the last remains of a small pa- 
trimonial pittance to several schemes for the rescue of the 
royal family : but each was successively frustrated ; the King 
suffered ; the same melancholy fate awaited his bereaved sur- 
vivor; and at length we are conducted to the end of the 
wretched but high-minded enthusiast himself, poor Corne- 
lius, which was insanity and suicide ! 

We were much amused with the last tale of the series, 
‘The Vouée au Blanc :?—but we must refrain from additional 
extracts, and reluctantly take our leave (we trust only for the 
present) of the author and his very pleasing fictions. We have 
allowed both to speak for themselves; and we shall only observe 
farther that. the passages, which we have selected as speci- 
mens, have been almost indiscriminately taken, and that the 
spirit and diction of the work are uniformly sustained with 
equal felicity. Several pieces of poetry are interspersed 
through the three volumes, not inferior in merit to the follow- 
ing patriotic * Stanzas to Ireland,’ assigned to Cornelius A 
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« Aye, let all earth cry out on thee, — all those 
Who mark thy red crimes blazoned to the world, 
Like the stain’d Corsair’s, whose broad banner glows 
Far o’er the outraged seas in blood unfurled. 
They hear the blasphemous utterance of thy tongue ; 
Thy miscreant yells come through the shuddering air : 
But all unseen the goad and knotted thong, 
Which lash thee on, and drive thee to despair. 


‘ As Spartan slaves, wine-maddened by their lords, 

Reviled — then scourged into sobriety ; 

So driven, so drunk with guilt, thy frantic hordes ; 
So scorn and scourge, my country, fall on thee! 

What would thy rulers have from thee? Repose ? 
Are flowers the crop which ravaged deserts yield ? 

Or would they reap, from regions steeped in woes, 
The harvest springing from Joy’s cultured field ? 


‘ Like some bright blade — the day of battle past — 

Flung by, in desolate damps, to rot and rust, 

So they who used thy energies have cast 
Thee off despised, to let foul crimes encrust 

Thy beauteous face ; and thence, corroding, eat 
Deep to the inmost kernel of thy heart ; 

And when thy forced deformities they meet, 
Cry out, “ How rotten and how vile thou art !” 





¢ But, as a lorn barge, loosed upon the wave 
From the proud ship which bore it on her deck, 
Thou yet may’st ride the storm — the billows brave, 
Which whirl the fragments of her shattered wreck 
Down ocean’s gulphs ; the while thy snow-white sails, 
Emblems of purity and peace, are seen 
In brighter suns, and fanned by milder gales, 
To shine and flutter o’er the Atlantic green. 


‘ Thy teeming vales, thy mountain heights sublime, 
Where Nature’s gifts have all advanced and thriven, 
Tell that thou wert not singled out for crime, 
Nor branded as earth’s shame by angry Heaven. 
And must the mighty river of the mind 
Roll refluent back, despite of Nature’s plan ? 
Must all else flourish, nurtured by mankind, 
Save one degenerate growth, and that one — Man? 


‘ No—suffering land! Heaven’s righteous arm will foil 

The impious author of thy deeds of night ; 

And o’er the stains of thine ensanguined soil, 
Proud stems of virtue cast their shadows bright! 

And shouts may echo yet from thy wild hills, 
Their sides reverberant answering to the plains, 

Such tone as that which through the bosom thrills, 
When Freedom’s trumpet sounds o’er broken chains ! 
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Art. Ill, An’ Essay on Apparitions, in which their mate 
is accounted for by Causes wholly independent of preterna- 
tural Agency. By John Alderson, M.D. &c. of Hull. 8vo. 
pp-53. Longman and Co. 


Art. IV. Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions; or, an 
eee to trace such Illusions to their Physical Causes. By 
Samuel Hibbert, M. D. F.R.S. E. &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 460. 


10s. 6d. Boards. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd; London, 
Whittaker. 1824. 


| no longer admits of question that apparitions have so far 
a real existence, that the mind of an individual who is con- 
yinced of their presence is as vividly impressed as it can be 
by the common objects of sense. Without doubting, there- 
fore, the reality of the impression, and the truth of the con- 
viction, which have so often given solemn evidence of ap- 
paritions being seen, heard, and even felt, it has of late 
become the study of the philosopher to account for appari- 
tions on natural principles, independent of all superhuman 
interference; and in this inquiry we owe great and lasting 
obligations to Dr. Alderson, Dr. Ferriar, and Dr. Hibbert. 
We place the name of Dr. Alderson first in this enumeration, 
because we think that he has fully established his claim to 
priority in suggesting a rational explanation of occurrences, 
which were previously regarded as either miraculous or alto- 
gether incredible. 

We may perhaps conclude that spectral illusions arise chiefly, 
if not wholly, from three different sources. 1st, From deceptions 
of the senses; as where an object dimly seen, or indistinctly 
heard, is converted, under impressions of superstitious dread 
or powerful mental emotion, into some strange or awful form 
or sound. 2dly, From disorder of the bodily frame, more 
particularly of the digestive functions, and of the nervous 
system ; with little or no deviation from health in the intel- 
lectual power. 3dly, From mental derangement; where, 
though alterations may have taken place in the corporeal in- 
struments of thought, the bodily health is to all appearance 
perfectly sound. — In illustration of the first of these sources 
of apparitions, where the judgment forms an erroneous con- 
clusion respecting the impression on the organs of sense, we 
would quote the case so well told by Dr. Ferriar; in which 
the light of the moon, falling on a well, presented to a person 
awaking from a frightful dream the image of a shrouded 
corpse. Perhaps we may also, without impropriety, class 
under the same head the remarkable illusion of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury. Being in much doubt whether he should 
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publish his deistical work De Veritate, or suppress it for a 
time, the noble author says, 


‘ « One fair day, in the summer, my casement being open to- 
wards the south, I took my book, De Veritate, in my hand, and, 
kneeling on my knees, devoutly said these words : 

‘ « ¢ OQ thou eternal God, author of the light which now shines 
upon me, and giver of all inward illuminations, I do beseech thee, 
of thy infinite goodness, to pardon a greater request than a sinner 
ought to make: I am not satisfied enough whether I shall publish 
this book De Veritate ; if it be for thy glory, I beseech thee give 
me some sign from heaven; if not, I shall suppress it.’ 

« « T had no sooner spoken these words, but a loud, though yet 
gentle noise came from the heavens, (for it was like nothing on 
earth,) which did so comfort and cheer me, that I took my petition 
as granted, and that I had the sign demanded, whereupon also 
I resolved to print my book. 

‘ «« This, how strange soever it may seem, I protest before the 
eternal God is true; neither am I any way superstitiously deceived 
herein, since I did not only clearly hear the noise, but in the 
serenest sky that ever I saw, being without all cloud, did to my 
thinking see the place from whence it came.”’ 


It is probable that, at the time stated, some sound actually 
reached his ear, which, under the solemn impressions of the 
moment, seemed to be of unearthly tone, and to have issued 
from that part of the serene sky on which his eye was stead- 
fastly fixed. Dr. Hibbert judiciously contrasts this singularly 


interesting story with the parallel of Colonel Gardiner’s 
conversion. 


‘ The inference,’ he observes, ‘ which was drawn from Colonel 
Gardiner’s story is completely neutralised by this counterpart to 
it; by the fact, that while one special sign warns a sinner of the 
awful consequence of slighting the Gospel, another encourages a 
deist to publish a work, the design of which is to completely over- 
turn the Christian religion. Such are the contradictions which a 
superstitious belief in apparitions must ever involve.’ 


Of the second class of apparitions, or those arising from 
disorders of the bodily frame, we have very many instances 
on record. The case of Nicolai of Berlin, so well known, 
and of which a full account will be found in the sixth volume 
of Nicholson’s Journal, affords an interesting illustration; and 
Dr. Alderson has contributed, from the stores of his own prac- 
tice, many excellent specimens of delirium tremens and other 
diseases, in which the most remarkable spectral illusions were 
observed. 


‘ I was called upon some time ago,’ says this able and ingenious 
physician, ‘ to visit Mr. ——-, who at that time kept a dram-shop. 
Having at different times attended him, and thence knowing him 
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very well, I was struck with something singular in his manner on 
my firstentrance. He went up stairs with me, but evidently hesi- 
tated, occasionally, as he went. When he got into his chamber, 
he expressed some apprehension, lest I should consider him insane, 
and send him to the asylum at York, whither I had not long 
before sent one of his pot-companions. — “ Whence all these 
apprehensions ? —What is the matter with you? — Why do you 
look so full of terror?” He then sat down, and gave me a history 
of his complaint. : 

‘ About a week or ten days before, after drawing some liquor 
in his cellar for a girl, he desired her to take away the oysters 
which lay upon the floor, and which he supposed she had dropped ; 
— the girl, thinking him drunk, laughed at him, and went out of 
the room. — He endeavoured to take them up himself, and to his 
great astonishment could find none.— He was just going out of 
the cellar, when at the door he met a soldier, whose looks he did 
not like, attempting to enter. He desired to know what he wanted 
there; and upon receiving no answer, but, as he thought, a me- 
nacing look, he sprang forward to seize the intruder, and, to his 
no small surprise, found that it was a phantom. The cold sweat 
hung upon his brow —he trembled in every limb —it was the 
dusk of the evening; as he walked along the passage, the phan- 
tom flitted before his eyes — he attempted to follow it, resolutely 
determined to satisfy himself; but as this vanished, there appeared 
others at a distance, and he exhausted himself by fruitless attempts 
to lay hold of them. He hastened to his family, with marks of 
terror and confusion ; for, though a man hitherto of the most un- 
daunted resolution, he confessed to me that he now felt what it 
was to be completely terrified. During the whole of that night he 
was constantly tormented with a variety of spectres, sometimes of 
people who had been long dead, at other times of friends who 
were living ; and harassed himself with continually getting out of 
- bed, to ascertain whether the people he saw were real or not. 
Nor could he always distinguish who were and who were not real 
customers, when they came into the room, so that his conduct 
became the subject of observation ; and though it was for a time 
attributed to private drinking, it was at last suspected to arise 
from some other cause. When I was sent for, the family were 
under the full conviction that he was insane, although they con- 
fessed, that in every thing, except the foolish notion of seeing 
apparitions, he was perfectly rational and steady. During the 
whole of the time that he was relating his case to me, and his 
mind was ong 5 occupied, he felt the most gratifying relief, for in 
all that time he had not seen one apparition; and he was elated 
with pleasure indeed, when I told him I should not send him to 
the asylum, since his was a complaint I.could cure at his own 
house. But whilst 1 was writing a prescription, and had suffered 
him to be at rest, I saw him get up suddenly, and go with a hur- 
ried step to the door.— “ What did you do that for ?”—he 
looked ashamed and mortified, and replied, ‘“‘ I had been so well 
whilst in conversation with you, that I could not believe that the 
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phantom I saw enter the room was not really a soldier, and I got 
up to convince myself.” 

‘I need not here detail particularly the medical treatment 
adopted ; but it may be as well to state the circumstances which 
probably led to the complaint, and the principle acted on in the 
cure. Some time previously he had had a quarrel with a drunken 
soldier, who attempted, against his inclination, to enter his house 
at an unseasonable hour, and in the struggle to turn him out, the 
soldier drew his bayonet, and having struck him across the temples, 
divided the temporal artery; in consequence of which he lost a 
very large quantity of blood before a surgeon arrived, there being 
no one present who knew that, in such cases, simple compression 
with the finger upon the spouting artery, would stop the effusion 
of blood. _He had scarcely recovered from the effects of this 
loss of blood, when he undertook to accompany a friend in his 
walking-match against time, in which he went 42 miles in nine 
hours. Elated with success, he spent the whole of the following 
day in drinking; but found himself, a short time afterwards, so 
much out of health, that he came to the resolution of abstaining 
altogether from liquor. It was in the course of the week following 
this abstinence from his usual habits, that he had the disease he 
now complained of. All his symptoms continued to increase for 
several days till I saw him, allowing him no time for rest. Never 
was he able to get rid of these shadows by night when in bed, nor 
by day when in motion; though he sometimes walked miles with 
that view, and at others went intoa variety of company. He told 
me he suffered even bodily pain, from the severe lashing of a wag- 
goner with his whip, who came every night to a particular corner 
of his room, but who always disappeared when he jumped out of 
bed to retort, which he did several nights successively. The 
whole of this complaint was effectually removed by bleeding, by 
leeches, and by active purgatives. After the first employment of 
these means, he saw no more phantoms in the day-time ; and after 
the second, once only, between sleeping and waking, saw the 
milkman in his bed-room, He has remained perfectly rational and 
well ever since, and can go out in the dark as fearlessly as ever, 
being fully convinced that the ghosts which he was so confident 
he saw, were merely the creatures of disease.’ 


We cannot refrain from drawing one more interesting illus- 
tration from the same quarter. 


‘ I was soon after called to visit Mrs. B., a fine old lady, about 
80 years of age, whom I had frequently visited in fits of the gout. 
She was seized with an unusual deafness, and with great disten- 
sion of the organs of digestion, at a period, when, from her gene- 
ral feelings, she expected the gout. From this time she was 
visited by the phantoms of some of her friends, whom she had 
not invited, and whom she at first so far considered as actually 
present, that she told them she was very sorry she could not hear 
them speak, nor keep up the conversatiog with them, she would 


therefore order the card-table ; and she rang the bell for that pur- 
pose. 
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pose. Upon the entrance of the servant, the whole party disap- 
peared — she could not help expressing her surprise to her maid 
that they should all go away so abruptly ; and could scarcely be- 
lieve her when she affirmed there had been nobody in the room. 
She was so ashamed, when convinced of the deception under 
which she laboured, that she suffered, without complaining, for 
many days and nights together, the intrusion of a variety of phan- 
toms; and had some of her finest feelings wrought upon by the 
exhibition of\friends long lost, who only came to cheat her fancy, 
and revive sensations that time had almost obliterated. Having 
determined not again to mention the subject, she contented her- 
self with merely ringing her bell, finding she could always get rid 
of the phantoms by the entrance of her maid, whenever they 
became distressing. It was not till some time after she had thus 
suffered, that she could bring herself to relate her distress to me. 
She was all this time convinced of her own rationality, and so were 
those friends who really visited her; for they never could find any 
one circumstance in her conduct and conversation to lead them 
to suspect her being in the smallest degree deranged, though 
unwell. This complaint was entirely removed by cataplasms to 
the feet, and gentle purgatives; and terminated, a short time after- 
wards, in a slight fit of the gout. She remained to the end of her 
life in the perfect enjoyment of her health and faculties.’ 


The spectral illusions occurring in febrile diseases, and 
more remarkably at the close of hectic fever, may be also ad- 
duced in farther illustration of the effects of bodily disorder 
in producing these delusive impressions. Dr. Hibbert has 
well observed that to this source we may safely ascribe those 
blissful visions, which have been sometimes known to cheer 
the last hours of persons of warm religious feelings. 

3. Spectral illusions are also frequent in cases of mental 
derangement, especially in that form of it which is named 
hypochondriasis ; and many curious illustrations of this class 
of apparitions will be found in the writings of Pinel, and 
others who have treated of the subject of insanity. 

Dr. Hibbert has explained his doctrine regarding appari- 
tions after the manner of a metaphysician; and, in doing so, 
he has in almost every instance followed as his ‘guide the late 
lamented Dr. Brown of Edinburgh: the clearness and impor- 
tance of whose views in this department of science have been so 
universally acknowleged. Dr. H. has pointed out a variety of 
laws in the operations of thought, which serve to explain the 
occurrence of spectral illusions; and he has shewn, in a par- 
ticular manner, the dependence which they have on the greater 
vividness of ideas above actual sensations. He has also in- 
troduced into his work tables of the comparative degrees of 
vividness and faintness in which they occur: but we ve 
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that these tables do not appear to us to afford any additional 
elucidation of the subject. 


In the course of his inquiry, Dr. Hibbert has ventured to 
bring forwards several hypothetical opinions, which, however 
ingenious, seem to us altogether without foundation. 


‘ In endeavouring,’ he says, ‘ to ‘obtain a correct notion of 
certain vital properties of the human frame, and the relation 
which the immaterial principle of the mind may bear to them, 
I shall commence with that important fluid, the blood, which, 
from the peculiarity of its properties, has induced physiologists to 
maintain its vitality. This inquiry, at the same time, may meet 
with some assistance from observations upon the effect of certain 
gases, which, when introduced into the lungs, exert an influence 
over the blood. The pulse, for instance, of” persons inhaling the 
nitrous oxide, though it may vary in different individuals, with 
regard to strength or velocity, never fails to be increased in ful- 
ness ; which result would intimate, that the general volume of the 
circulating mass is, upon the application of a proper agent, sus- 
ceptible of an increasing degree of expansion. On the other 
hand, in the earliest stage of the noxious influence of the febrile 
miasma, there is an evident diminution in the volume of the blood, 
as is indicated by a small contracted pulse, and an increasing con- 
striction of the capillaries. Hence may be drawn the general 
conclusion, that the corpuscules of the vital fluid possess within 
themselves an inherent dilatibility and contractility, by the alter- 
nate force of which they are enabled to act upon the elastic coats 
of the vessels of the human body.’ 


To this conclusion we cannot assent, for it appears to us that 
the opposite effects of which he speaks are produced not directly 
in the blood, but through the medium of the nervous system on 
the blood-vessels. These vessels, by their respective degrees of 
contraction, produce in the one case an expanded state of 
the cutaneous capillaries, and increased tone and constriction 
of the great internal trunks, with consequent exalted sensi- 
bility and pleasurable sensation: while in the other case the 
cutaneous capillaries are constricted, and the internal trunks 
turgid with blood, whence naturally follows a painful state of 
feeling. 

Dr. Hibbert has been led to adopt the belief that past feel- 
ings are renovated through the medium of the organs of 
sensation. 


‘ In persons under the influence of spectral illusions, the axis of 
vision has been directed to some particular part of a room where 
a phantasm was conceived to be present. Now, between the eye 
and the phantasm, some luminous object has afterwards been 
placed, so that rays reflected from it might impinge on the same 
points of the retina which were affected by the spectre ; and the 
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conspgeance has been, that, like the phenomena of intercepted 
sensible impressions, actual rays of light have succeeded in effa- 
cing feelings which were ideal. This fact was proved in the case of 
an inhabitant of the Scottish metropolis. He was constantly 
annoyed by a spectral page, dressed like one of the Lord Com- 
missioner’s lacqueys, whom he always saw following close to his 
heels, whatever might be the occupation in which he was engaged. 
But to this attendant soon succeeded another no less unremitting, 
but far more unwelcome retainer, in the form of a frightful skele- 
ton. An eminent medical practitioner of Edinburgh was the 
exorcist properly called in, who, in the course of his interroga- 
tories, inquired, if at that very moment his patient saw the spectre ? 
The man immediately pointed to a particular corner of the room 
where he alleged his familiar was keeping guard. To this spot, 
therefore, the learned gentleman walked. ‘ Now, do you see the 
skeleton ?” he asked. ‘‘ How can I,” was the reply, “ when you 
are interposed between us ?” — Here, then, was a satisfactory indi- 
cation that the retina had been actually impressed by the imagin- 
ary phantasm. — Soon, however, Fancy began her work again ; 
for, with a sudden tone ‘of exclamation that even inspired the 
philosopher himself with momentary alarm, the man suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ay, now I see the skeleton again, for at this very 
moment he is peeping at me from behind your shoulders !” 

‘ I shall next observe, that there can be no doubt but that the 
ear is likewise the medium through which the past feelings of 
sound are renovated. In a case of delirium tremens which fell 
under my own observation, the patient, during his convalescence, 
was at intervals assailed, as from an adjoining closet, by imaginary 
voices, distinctly articulating certain expressions to him; and 
when thus addressed, he showed the same impatience at being 
prevented by the clamour from listening to some conversation that 


was going on in the room, as if he had been disturbed by real 
sounds.’ 


These symptoms we consider only as proofs of intense men- 
tal excitement, in rendering persons insensible to external 
impressions. ‘The movement of the northern physician 
whose figure was sufficiently large and portly, and the ques- 
tion which he put, served for a moment to dispel the illusion, 
recalling the mind of the patient to the objects actually be- 
fore him: but there is no ground for believing that he really 
displaced an image on the retina, unless we can bring our- 
selves to admit the sensible reality of the spectral skeleton. 
If Dr. H. should feel disposed to maintain his belief in this 
activity of the organs of sense, during the presence of appari- 
tions, it will be expected of him that he should explain what. 
changes take place in those organs, and by what means such 
changes are effected. The following may be considered as 
an ingenious attempt to supply in part the information which 
we have just required : 

‘ T can- 
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‘ I cannot help suspecting that each organ of feeling is affected 
by two descriptions of nerves, which are more to be ascertained 
by their ultimate effects on the mind, than by anatomical observ- 
ation: —that nerves of one description derive their origin from 
the external surface of the organ of feeling which they supply, 
and pass from thence to the brain or spinal cord ; these oxckanals 
affecting sensations: —that nerves of another description have 
their origin in the brain and spinal cord, and being from thence 
dispersed to the self-same organ of sensation, separately contri- 
bute to the renovation of past feelings. 

‘ The two distinct occasions, however, on which nerves are 
excited, chiefly indicate that two descriptions of them may exist. 
One set seems excited by the actual contact of material objects, 
when it imparts to the particular organ that it supplies, the degree 
of nervous influence necessary for the production of sensations. 
Another set of nerves never imparts its influence, but when 
excited by that ultimate law of the mind, which ordains, — that 
the repetition of a definite sensation shall be followed by a reno- 
vation of the past feelings with which it was before associated.’ 


The machinery thus invented, and set in motion, by the 
author, is not a little intricate, and its efficacy is to us in- 
comprehensible. What, we ask, is it that acts in ‘these pre- 
sumed nerves, and how is it that they can affect the organs 
of sense ? Do the ideas of the mind throw these nerves into 
activity ; or can they, in their most active state, paint an 
image on the retina, or cause an impulse to fall on the ner- 
vous pulp of the ear? 

The author has furnished us with a very interesting ac- 
count of the apparitions of the dead which have been re- 
corded from the earliest periods: he has explained them on 
the same general principles as other spectral illusions; and he 
has hazarded with regard to them an opinion, which strikes 
us as being at once novel and ingenious. 


‘ It must be confessed, that the popular belief of departed 
spirits occasionally holding a communication with the human race 
is replete with matter of curious speculation. Some Christian 
divines, with every just reason, acknowledge no authentic source 
whence the impression of a future state could ever have been 
communicated to man, but from the Jewish prophets or from our 
Saviour himself. Yet it is certain, that a belief in an existence 
after death has, from time immemorial, prevailed in countries, to 
which the knowledge of the Gospel never could have extended, as 
among certain tribes of America. Can then this notion have been 
intuitively suggested? Or is it an extravagant supposition, that 
the belief might have often arisen from those spectral illusions, to 
which men in every age, from the occasional influence of morbific 
causes, must have been subject? And what would be the natural 
self-persuasion, if a savage saw before him the apparition of a 


departed friend or acquaintance, endowed with the ee 
ife, 
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life, with motion, and with signs of mental intelligence, perhaps 
even holding a converse with him? Assuredly, the conviction 
would scarcely fail to arise of an existence after death.’ 


We have not lately met with any publication which has af- 
forded us more real gratification than these ‘ Sketches’ of 
Dr. Hibbert: for the subject, which possesses peculiar interest, 
has been treated by him with much ingenuity and research, 
and in the true spirit of philosophical inquiry, although (it 
must be admitted) sometimes with too strong a partiality for 
mere hypothesis. 





Art. V. Queen Hynde; a Poem, in Six Books. By James 
Hogg, Author of “ The Queen’s Wake,” &c. &c. 8vo. 
pp- 443. 14s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1825. 


We: have perused the performance before us “ with coun- 
tenances more in sorrow than in anger.” Unwilling to 
check the aspirings of a poetic mind, ‘which have already 
found some favor with the public, we have endured, when we 
could not commend, one or two of Mr. Hogg’s recent pro- 
ductions; not wishing to discourage him with faint praise, or 
ungentle admonition, but not being able conscientiously to 
speak of them in such a tone as would be agreeable to the 
sensitive feelings of an author. — On the present occasion, 
however, he must forgive us if we express ourselves with less 
reserve: fot, in the post assigned to us in the commonwealth 
of letters, it is our duty to take care lest that commonwealth 
‘* quid detrimenti capiat.” Critical encouragement be- 
stowed on such poems as *‘ Queen Hynde’ would bring the 
literary taste of the country into just suspicion; and however 
deserving Mr. Hogg may be of the public patronage, it highly 
imports the interests of our literature, that any thing which is 
due to his misfortunes should not be confounded with that 
which is due to his productions. A man naturally well- 
gifted, who struggles in obscurity and indigence with the 
hardships of his lot, is justly an object of sympathy to all 
feeling and considerate minds : — but it is a question whether 
we really aid him by encouraging him in fruitless endeavors 
to attain poetic excellence, and thus diverting him from the 
more profitable and equally laudable avocations, to which he 
was originally destined. On the contrary, we decidedly 
think that the sooner a man thus situated is taught to de- 
scend from the airy elevations of poetry, and to renounce its 
idle hopes and deluding visions, (one of the worst effects of 
which is, that they unnerve him for a vigorous conflict = 
the 
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the difficulties of life,) the nearer will he approach to that 
sober and practicable happiness, which is always within the 
reach of those who do not suffer themselves to be cheated by 
the precarious and fitful flatteries of public favor. 

* Queen Hynde’ is a poem spun out to six books, which 
compose a thick octavo volume; and it is; moreover, one of 
those Scotish lays which now form a perpetual theme that 
allows no repose to the press, as if it were impossible to find 
one topic of description, or one event of interest, south of the 
Tweed. Be that, however, as it may, it is but equitable that 
he, who makes so heavy a demand on the patience of his 
readers, should in some way or another repay what he exacts. 
Before we consent to a journey through such a poem, may 
we not reasonably bargain, even in the absence of sense and 
matter, for a little of that melodious and flowing versification, 
the smooth stream of which carries us gently along, and lulls 
and stills us with its murmurs ; — or, if the numbers be broken 
and abrupt, for a higher compensation in those bold and 
towering conceptions, which, descending from the high heaven 
of invention, cast away, as incumbrances and restraints, the 
rules of rhythm and harmony ; — or, if these be denied us, 
at any rate, for the humbler merit of interesting and awak- 
ening incidents? If * Queen Hynde,’ therefore, deludes all 
and each of these hopes ;— if it be lamentably deficient in 
every requisite to render a book readable; — if its language 
be trivial and vulgar, its tale heavy, flat, and “ signifying 
nothing,” its versification inelegant and careless ;— if, in 
short, it contains nothing to recompense us for the trouble of 
reading it; — surely Mr. Hogg, in sending forth so crude and 
negligent a performance, has shewn an inadequate return for 
the patronage which a benevolent public, never deaf to the 
appeals of obscure and indigent merit, has on other occasions 
awarded him. 

Our remarks shall be confined to the first book: it is in 
pity to Mr. Hogg that we do not follow him farther ; and, by 
selecting the best portion of the work, we cannot be accused 
of dealing with it unfavourably. We sincerely believe him 
to be capable of better things; and it is because we think so, 
that we conceive it to be a salutary discipline from which he 
himself (if ambitious of improvement) will not shrink, to 
bring in review before him a few of the specimens of bad 
taste and bad writing into which he was misled, not perhaps 
by want of genius, but by negligence and haste. 

The old King resolves to die, thinking perhaps that he has 
reigned long enough; for there is nothing apparently the 
matter with him, except that he is seized just before his death 
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with a most intolerable fit of prosing. He dies, it should 
seem, in public; for every warrior, every minister, and every 
bard, was present: but he leaves rather an odd sort of injunc- 
tion relative to his daughter, Queen Hynde, whom he recom- 
mends as his successor, and who is received with acclamation. 
She is to choose for a husband any person to whom she may 
take a fancy, provided that it be in public: but no professed 
lovers are to be admitted to her in private. 


‘ “¢ Now note my will, — my daughter Hynde 
Must wed the knight that suits her mind ; 
Her choice no interest let revoke, 

Be it as free as bird on oak, 
_Or the grey eagle of the rock. 
But suffer not, on any plea, 
A lover to her privacy ; 
No breathings of ecstatic bliss, 
No fond caress, or burning kiss, 
May be allow’d, else all is done, — 
A coxcomb shall the lady won, 
And Albyn’s ancient royal blood 
Run to a weak and spurious brood. 
Forbid it, God ! — In time to be, 
Should my unbodied spirit see ' 
A son of mine to sloth betake, 
Or sleep while warriors toil and wake : 
On such my soul shall never tend, 
As guardian angel or as friend ! 

‘ «¢ These woes and failings to prevent, 
Let young Queen Hynde, in royal tent, 
Hear chiefs debate on government ; 
Mark all their feats in bold tournay, 

And list their love or warrior lay ; 
And thus, her keen and piercing sight, 
Can hardly fail to judge aright.” ’ 


Having said this, the old monarch quietly gives up the 
ghost; first warning her that he means to be still near her, 
and therefore advising her to place great faith in dreams. 

The Queen shortly afterward dreams of an old man anda 
bull; and to avoid the latter, she throws herself down a preci- 
pice: but, lest we should indulge our sympathies too much in 
the fate of his heraine, the poet is considerate enough to tell us 
that this is only in her dream, and that her leap was apices | 
from a downy ccuch. The dream, however, gives her muc 
disturbance, and away she hies to Columba, a saint of the 
isle of Jona; a man of spotless purity, and held in such 
respect that no Scotish sovereign ever attempted any thing 


‘ Of war, religion, or of law, 
Without consulting Columbaw.’ 


She 
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She sets out in a barge which must have been very hand- 
some, for the sai/s were of all the different colors of the rain- 
bow. Very fortunately she is not indisposed, though the sea 
is rough ; — a circumstance which Mr. Hogg does not leave 
unimproved ; for he immediately apostrophizes a lady whom 
he terms ‘ Maid of Dunedin,’ reminding her that, had she 
been there, she would certainly have been very qualmish. As 
it may be edifying to learn how the sea-sickness, though a 
most unpoetical sensation, can be made a pleasing topic in a 
poem, we subjoin the passage. 


‘ Maid of Dunedin, well I know, 
Hadst thou been there, there had been woe ! 
Distress of body and of mind, 
And qualms of most discourteous kind. 
But here, in days of yore, were seen 
Young Hynde, the Caledonian queen, 
With all her maids, enjoy the motion, 
Blithe as the bird that lion the ocean.’ 


Though women were forbidden at Iona, * young Hynde’ 
lands at that holy place, to the great scandal of St. Oran, who 
was at that very instant preaching against all womankind, from 
Eve downwards. The old priest calls on his brethren for aid, 
meaning to drive her back again into the sea, but Columba 
tells them that it is the Queen. 


‘ That word was law — the rage was o’er, 
The stern St. Oran said no more. 
He sat down on his chair of stone, 
Shook his grey head, and — gave a groan.’ 


Queen Hynde had in her train a lovely, laughing, black- 
eyed girl, extremely fond of roguery, and known by the name 
of ‘ Wicked Wene.’ Seeing so many grave faces, she felt 
an irresistible desire for mischief, and began to tread on the 
toes of the poor monks, and fillip their noses; and all this 


with so winning a grace that they wished her to repeat the 
trick. 


‘ No sooner had this fairy eyed 
The looks demure on either side, 
Than all her spirits ’gan to play 
With keen desire to work deray. 
Whene’er a face she could espy 
Of more than meet solemnity, 
Then would she tramp his crumpled toes, 
Or, with sharp fillip on the nose, 
Make the poor brother start and stare, 
With watery eyes and bristling hair. 
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And yet this wayward elf the while 
Inflicted all with sucha smile, 
That every monk, for all his pain, 
Look’d as he wish’d it done again,’ 


' She then tries her instinctive love of fun on Saint Oran 
himself, and raises in that holy friar such rebellious emotions 
that he dreams of her at night, and is obliged next day, by 
way of penance, to request the favor of his friends to take off 
his dress, to bind him to the cross, and to flog him till the 
blood comes. 
‘ From that time forth, it doth appear 
Saint Oran’s penance was severe ; 
He fasted, pray’d, and wept outright, 
- Slept on-the cold stone all the night ; 

And then, as if for error gross, 

He caused them bind him to the cross, 

Unclothe his back, and, man by man, 

To lash him till the red blood ran. 

But then — or yet in after time, 

No one could ever learn his crime ; 

Each keen inquiry proved in vain, 

Though all supposed he dream’d of Wene.’ 


On this occasion, the poet again addresses the * Maid of 
Dunedin ;’ and, after an allusion (not of the most delicate 
kind) to her own dreams, he confesses frankly, in the follow- 
ing elegant couplets, that he dreams every night of her : 

¢ But ah! If I were scourged to be 
For every time I dream of thee 
Full hardly would thy poet thrive ! 
Harsh is his song that’s flay’d alive.’ 





Art. VI. On the Nobility of the British Geniry; or, the Political 
Ranks and Dignities of the British Empire, compared with those 
of the Continent ; for the Use of Foreigners in.Great Britain, 
and of Britons abroad ; particularly of those who desire to be 
presented at foreign Courts, to accept foreign Military Service, 
to be invested with foreign Titles, to be admitted into foreign 
Orders, to purchase foreign Property, or to intermarry with 
Foreigners. By Sir James Lawrence, Knight of Malta. 8vo. 
pp. 50. Hookham. 1824. 


MM’ is promised in the title-page of this little pamphlet, 
but the promise is meritoriously redeemed ; and we are 

glad to see this worthy. Knight of Malta better employed than 
on some former occasions. In a small compass and an 
unpretending form, a great portion of useful heraldic in- 
formation is here conveyed ; and the main position asserted, 
18 namely, 
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namely, that the gentlemen of England, whiether peers, 
knights, or esquires, are the true nobility of the empire, is’ 
established with considerable ingenuity and learning. We 
shall give a short and rapid summary of the argument. 

It has been generally supposed in France, and too generally 
admitted by Englishmen, that the peers of this country (about 
380) constitute all its nobility: but in England 9458 families 
are intitled to bear arms; and ‘ Nobiles” (says Lord Coke), 
“© sunt que arma gentilicia antecessorum suorum proferre 
possunt.” All these families are therefore noble. A prince, 
judging an individual to be worthy of distinction, gave him 
letters-patent of nobility, in which were blazoned the arms 
that were to distinguish his shield, and by this shield he 
became zobilis. A plebeian had no blazonry on his shield, 
for he was ignodilis. Whoever has a shield of arms is a 
nobleman. ! 

The landed proprietors in every country are its natural 
nobility ; and hence the noblest families are the land-holders 
who are named alike with their estates, as Fitzakerly of 
Vitzakerly, Wolseley of Wolseley, Wrottesley of Wrottesley, 
the Scotish families of that ilk, and the German families von 
und zu, or of and at. Under the feudal system, immense 
privileges attached to the soil; and, when the sovereign 
granted a fief, he granted nobility with it, without letters- 
patent: but, when he had no more lands to grant, he gave 
letters-patent with a coat of arms described therein. Several 
precedents of these grants are cited by Sir James Lawrence 
from the Harleian Miscellany, and from Rymer. 7 

During the feudal times, all countries were divided into 
fiefs, and these again into arriére-fiefs. In France and 
England, the grand vassals of the crown, or the greater 
barons (afterward peers), composed the first ; and the lesser 
barons (afterward knights and squires) formed the second 
order. Now the second class are styled noble as well as thé 
first; arid ‘Sir James contends that the rights of this second class 
of nobles may be dormant, but cannot be lost. The citation 
from the contents of Sir Thomas Smith’s Commonwealth is 
strictly in point. 

‘ « The first part, of gentlemen of England, called nobilitas major. 


‘«¢ The second sort, of gentlemen, which may be called nobi- 
litas minor. 

¢«¢ Esquire betokeneth scutiferum or armigerum, and be all 
those which bear arms, which is to bear as a testimony of the 
nobility or vace from whence they do come. 

«<< Gentlemen be those, whom their blood and race doth make 
noble or known. The Latins call them all xobzles, the French - 
nobles. 

Bb $ ‘“ Gens 
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‘“ Gens in Latin betokeneth the race and surname. So the 
Romans had Cornelios, Appios, Fabios, AEmilios, Pisones, Julios, 
Brutos, Valerios. Of which, who were agnati and therefore 
kept the name, were also gentiles, and retaining the memory of 


the glory of their progenitor’s fame, were gentlemen of that, or 
~ that race. 


*“ Yomen be not called masters, for that, as I have said 


before, pertaineth to gentlemen, but to their surnames men add 
Goodman.” ’ 


In 1586, Sir John Ferne wrote his Blazon of Gentry and 
Nobility, and the distinction between zobilis and tgnobilis 
is there plainly stated to be that of wearing or not wearing 
coat-armour. Coke upon Lyttelton has the following passage 
on the Stat. de Mil. 1 Edw. 2.: 


‘“ He that is destrained ought to be a gentleman of name 
and blood, claro loco natus. Of antient time those, that held 
by knight’s service, were regularly gentile. It was a badge of 
gentry. Yet now tempora mutantur, and many a yeoman, bur- 
gess, or tradesman, purchaseth lands holden by knight’s service, 
and yet ought not, for want of gentry, to be made a knight. At 
this time the surest rule is, Nodiles sunt qui arma gentilicia ante- 
cessorum suorum proferre possunt. Therefore they are called 
scutifers a 

‘« A knight is by creation, a gentleman by descent, and yet I 
read of the creation ofa gentleman. A knight of France came into 
England, and challenged John Kingston, a good and strong man 
at arms, but no gentleman, as the record saieth, ad certa armorum 
puncta, &c. perficienda. Rex ipsum Johannem ad ordinem genero- 


sorum adoptavit, et armigerum constituit, et certa honoris insignia 
concessit.” * 


Lord Coke continues to remark that “ great discord would 
arise within the realm, if yeomen and tradesmen were admitted 
to the dignity of knighthood, to take the place and precedency 
of the ancient and noble gentry of the realme.” Camden, who 
was Clarenceux King of Arms, observes; ‘* The lesser noble- 
men are the knights, esquires, and those whom we. call 
gentlemen.” In his History of Queen Elizabeth he says; 
“* In 1559, some noblemen voluntarily departed the kingdom, 
of whom those of better note were Henry Lord Morley, Sir 
Francis Englefield, Sir Robert Peckham,” &c. &c. Edmondson, 
Mowbray Herald, the highest authority, not only declares 
that the English gentry are noble, but considers gentility as 
the most exalted word for nobility. An Harleian MS. men- 
tions some meeting, anno 1458, ** Prasentibus Wmo. St. George 
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‘* The King made him no knight, as his adversary was, because 
he was no gentleman.’ 


et 
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et Joh’ne Colville mititipus, Laurencio Cheyne et Thoma 
Lockton ARMIGERIS, e¢ multis ALIIS NOBILIBUS;” and Lord 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., inserts Perkin Warbeck’s proclam- 
ation against the King. ‘ First, he has caused divers nobles 
of this our realme to be cruelly murdered, as our cousin Sir 
William Stanley, Sir Simon Montford,” &c. &c. Of these 
nobles, none was a peer. MHeylin (Hist. Reform.) says, 
under date 1546, ** In the next place came Sir Thomas 
Wriothesley, a man of very new nobility.” Dr. Johnson, in 
his Dictionary, defines a gentleman to be one of good ex- 
traction but not noble: but he was neither herald nor anti- 
quary, and committed the modern blunder of confounding 
nobility with peerage. : 

Nobility may be acquired, but gentility never. The “title 
of gentleman,” says a modern French author * very correctly, 
‘* answered formerly to gentilhomme.” The nurse of James I. 
intreated him to make her son a gentleman. ‘ My good 
woman,” said the King, “ a gentleman I cannot make Sn. 
though I could make him a lord.” The nobility of extrac- 
tion is the true nobility, proofs of which are deposited at the 
Herald’s Office. Many peers, in the eyes of the college of 
arms, are not more gentlemen than were m France many 
dukes, &c.; among whom M. de Beaufremont, who was no. 
duke, was surprized to find himself the only gentleman in 
company. Selden, in his * Table Talk,” says that God 
Almighty cannot make a gentleman. 


‘ How great,’ exclaims Sir James Lawrence, ‘ would have been 
the indignation of any English gentleman of quality two cen- 
turies ago, had he read in the Paris newspapers the following 
advertisements : 

«« An English Gentleman, who has had considerable experienc 
as a Teacher, and can show respectable certificates, gives private 
lessons in the Greek, Latin, and English languages: terms 20 
francs a month. Address, post-paid, at the office of Galignani’s 
paper. May, 1823.” 

‘“ Un gentleman anglais, d’une famille honnéte, désire la place 
d’un gouverneur dans une famille respectable. Les Affiches, 1 Aout, 
1822.” 

‘ If this individual were really a gentleman by birth, he was 
more than of une famille honnéte; yet being reduced by misfor- 
tune to turn tutor, he ought to have concealed his quality. If 
not, he ought to have styled himself un anglais d’une famille hon- 
néte. This would have expressed a decent, creditable person, 
if his modesty forbade him to style himself un homme de lettres. 

‘ Any Englishman, gentilhomme de nom et d’armes, who, ina 
French document, suffers himself to be styled “ un gentleman an- 
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* “ Londres, et les Anglais,” 1814, by Ferri de St. Constant. 
: Bb 4 glais,” 
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glais,” either. exposes his ignorance, or seems to acknowledge the 


superiority of a gentilhomme frangais, and thus degrades the class 
to which he belongs.’ 


King Edward VI. complained “ that the grazier, the farmer, 
&c. become landed men, and call themselves gentlemen, though 
they be churls.” To remedy these abuses, the heralds went 
every 30 years on their different visitations in the different 
counties; viz. Norroy in the north, and Clarenceux in the 
south of England. ‘The earliest visitation was in 1529; the 
latest in 1686. ‘They summoned the gentry to the county 
town, and such persons as had usurped titles or dignities, or 
had borne ensigns of gentility which did not belong to them, 
were degraded by proclamation of the common crier; and 
under the names of those who had assumed coats of arms, 
was written the word Jenobiles, * which sufficiently proves’ 


(says the present author) ‘ that those, who are intitled to arms, 
are nobiles.’ 


‘ Those, who deliver passports for the Continent, ought to give 
the quality of gentleman to those only who are entitled to it; but 
those who are entitled to it, should not suffer it to be omitted. 
The disuse of the word may be of the greatest disadvantage. If 
arrived at the place of his destination, his letters of recommenda- 
tion may indeed prove who and what a traveller is ; but he may 
be induced to alter his route, his carriage may break down, he 
may have a dispute at a table-d’héte, he may be mistaken by the 
police-officers, who are in quest of some offender. Every one 
who has travelled on the Continent, knows how great a recommend- 
ation the quality of a gentilhomme is to the protection of an 
amptmann or justice of peace, or to the hospitality of a lord of 
the manor. 

‘ At Géttingen, where a succession of Englishmen have studied, 
the Prorector usually asks them, if they are esquires at home ? 
and on their answering in the affirmative, they are entered as 
nobles. But at the other German universities, which have less 
communication with Great Britain, several young Englishmen, 
on being asked the usual question, if they were noble? unluckily 
knew as little about nobility as Dr. Samuel Johnson, and like him, 
always confounded the idea of noble with the idea of a peer, and 
consequently answered, No. Thus they, though perhaps of the 
most ancient families, have been inscribed in the matricule-book 
as the sons of the lowest burghers or mechanics. 

‘ On continuing his travels into Hungary, a stranger’s French 
passport is translated into Latin; thus the gentilhomme anglais 
appears as nobilis anglus. And an accidental omission of this 
title might occasionally prevent his receiving those civilities and 
that hospitality, which he otherwise would receive.’ 


A peer is only a person of rank, unless he be also a genéle-’ 
man; but, in heraldry, every gentleman is a person of 
quality. 
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quality. Quality (according to a Dictionary of 1735) is a 
title of honor and noble birth. In “ The New Atalantis,” 
and in Fielding’s and Smollett’s novels, and down to a late 
period in the 18th eentury, every gentleman: and every 
gentlewoman was a person of quality. In Richardson, too, 
Sir Charles Grandison and Lovelace are both men of quality. 
Having followed Sir James Lawrence thus far in his argu- 
ment, the comparatively small size of his publication would, 
under other circumstances, admonish us to close our article: 
but the following remarks on our House of Commons ma 
rectify some very popular though gross misconceptions which 
prevail as to the word Commons, while they also strongly 
corroborate the author’s able and learned reasoning : 


‘ The commons ; les communes ; — and could the English knights, 
a body of warriors so hardy, so proud of their descent, so full of 
their own importance, so desirous of distinction, submit to have 
formed a part of the House of Commons? No, never, if the House 
of Commons had signified the house of the zgnobles. But the 
word commons signified not, in parliament, common people in con- 
tradistinction to the nobility, but communities. The House of 
Commons therefore signified the House of Communities. 

‘ The communitas terre, or community of the kingdom, was an- 
ciently only the barons and tenants in capite. 

‘ In 1258, a community thus composed sent a letter to Pope 
Alexander. These “ littersze misse & communitate Anglie” con- 
clude, ‘* communitas comitum, procerum, magnatum aliorumque 
regni Angliz,” kiss the feet of your Holiness. 

‘ In 1258, also, tota terre communitas chose twenty-four of its 
members to treat for an aid for the king. 


‘« Ce sont les 24, qui sont mis par ie commun, & traiter de aid 
de roi.” 

¢ This communitas terre, or le commun de la terre, was some- 
times styled tota nobilitas Anglie or universitas baronagit, and 
signified the body of the nobility of the realm: le corps de la 
noblesse. 

‘ This communitas terre was equivalent to the House of Peers, 
or rather to the Diet of the German empire. Several of its 
members, Simon de Montford, De Bohun, De Bigod, were as 
powerful as a duke of Wirtemberg, or an elector of Hesse. 

‘ On other occasions the sheriff convoked the communitas co» 
mitatus, or the body of freeholders, tenants in capite, in his 
county. At length, in 1265, the citizens and burgesses were first 
summoned to parliament to represent the communitates civitatum, 
the bodies of citizens or corporations. 

¢ Communitas, like societas, means people partaking the same 
rights, and was equally applicable to the most exalted and to the 
most humble classes. Therefore, that their assembly was styled 
the House of Commons, could not offend the haughtiest knight that 
ever displayed his shield at a tournament.’ 


What 
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What is the utility, it may be askéd, of establishing the 
positions for which Sir James contends? It is true, however 
triumphantly they may be proved, that, in the present day, 
when almost every person is called an Esquire, and an attorney 
is in law styled a Gentleman, they can be considered only as 
barren unproductive truths; and, as we do not wish that 
the visitation of a King at Arms should be renewed, we are 
willing that they should still remain so: but the antiquarian 
and heraldic researches displayed in this pamphlet are valnabile 
and must be interesting and amusing to those who are attached 
to such pursuits. 





Art. VII. A Philosophical Inquiry into the Source of the Plea- 
sures derived from Tragic Representations, from which is 
deduced the Secret of giving Dramatic Interest to Tragedies 
intended for the Stage. Preceded by a Critical Examination of 
the various Theories adopted on the Subject by the English, 
French, and German Philosophers. By M. M‘Dermot, Author 
of “ A Critical Dissertation on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste,” &c. S8vo. 12s. Boards. Sherwood andCo. 1824. 


"[‘HEATRICAL representations of tragical events affect the 

human mind in different ways, according to its individual 
character and constitution. Some persons view them with a 
tranquil melancholy ; others with overwhelming emotion ; and 
some with indifference, because of their fictitious nature: 
while great numbers of all these descriptions are contented 
with the effect without inquiring into the cause, which is indeed 
a question of somewhat difficult and involved solution. The 
present writer resolves the secret of dramatic interest into the 
pleasurable emotions derived from a considerable degree of 
excitement: — he considers it as a case of strong sensation, 
and nothing more. Former writers, however, have been 
anxious to explain why such spectacles afford high — 
tion to any considerate beings, when the contemplation of 
them in reality would be productive of the greatest pain. 
Some have insisted that, during the representation, no illusion 
takes place; and that the spectator of a tragedy is, at every 
moment, conscious that he is in a theatre. Others have ad- 
mitted a momentary illusion, but suspect that much of the 
pleasure is occasioned by the recovery from that illusion ; and 
that persons expose themselves to a recurrence of the decep- 
tion, though at some points of time it is by itself absolutely 
painful, from an expectation of the delight arising in the tran- 
sition from this sort of dream to actual wakefulness. Dif- 
ferent inquirers, again, think that much of the mystery is 
explained 
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explained by means of the pleasurable accompaniments, the 
decorations of the theatre, the poetical tenor of the language, 
the music, &c. They insist that the mind is thrown into a 
peculiar state of elevation by these circumstances ; and that the 
most melancholy parts of a tragedy, although creating an 
illusion, produce one that is extremely modified, and inter- 
venes in such a manner amid a succession of agreeable emo- 
tions, as to become mingled with and actually characterized in 
some degree by the preceding impressions. It is imagined 
also by most writers that the occasional euciedemuntaiel enn 
sion, by tragic representation, have a tendency to soften and 
purify the affections, although the frequent recurrence of 
such sights in real life might rather dispose to insensibility. 
Mr. M‘Dermot states his oljeetiaae to the theories of others, 
and then gives an account of his own, which leaves the sub- 
ject surrounded with all its original difficulties. He neither 
looses the Gordian knot nor cuts it, but with a perfect uncon- 
sciousness presents it to view at last as it was at first, and is 
not aware that what he calls his solution is merely a statement 
of the difficulty. 

The delight afforded by tragedy is produced, according to 
Mr. M‘D., because it excites a strong sensation. Now, all 
admit that it does produce a strong sensation: but the ques- 
tion is why a sight on the stage is agreeable, which, if actually 
witnessed in life, would overwhelm us with pity or consterna- 
tion; and why the repetition of the fictitious representation 
should improve the heart, when the repetition of the realit 
would, it is thought, make the spectator callous. Mr. M‘Der- 
mot does not enter into these niceties, though at the very 
moment he utters shouts of triumph; and he cries out Eu- 
reka, as if the heart of man could not desire any thing more 
satisfactory than his own notion. The sight of tragedy, says 
he, produces a strong sensation, and there is an end of all 
the difficulty. What a strong sensation means, we should not 
do the author justice if we did not allow him to explain in his 
own words. 


‘ A sensation that passes not to the sensorium commune, or sen- 
sitive soul, but continues to affect only the primary sensory or 
organ through which it is received, may be properly called a slight 
sensation; not that we can feel any organic sensation of which the 
sensorium commune, or. soul, is ignorant, but it feels them as 
something external, something incapable of moving it to pleasure, 
or forcing it to pain. Thus, if a man takes me by the hand, I feel 
a sensation where his hand.is in contact with mine ; but this is the 
only sensation I feel; and, therefore, I call it a slight sensation: 
but if I happen to be in love, and that the object of my affections 
takes me by the hand, I feel a sensation as before in my ~—_ 
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and this sensation is, as in the former case, a slight one; but then, 
I feel another sensation, of which I was in the former instance 
totally unconscious, and this sensation is felt, not in the hands or 
feet, or any particular member that I can mention: it is felt, if I 
may use the expression, every where and no where. In a word, 
it pervades the whole frame. This is what I would call a strong 
sensation, namely, a sensation that does not confine itself to the 
part where it was first felt, but passes on like an electric shock,’ 
and communicates itself to all parts of the system. These are 
the sensations which are always pleasing, unless they act so 
powerfully on the member through which they are communicated 
as to give actual pain, and, even then, they are pleasing, unless. 
the pain be so intense as to render us incapable of feeling the in- 
ternal pleasing emotion. The pleasure which a lover enjoys in 
stealing a kiss from his fair one is so great, that he is insensible 
of pain though she should happen to bite his lips in the very act ; 
but if he received the same bite from a person to whom he had: 
no-attachment, he would feel it acutely. ‘The-reason is obvious: 
the strong internal sensation produced by the kiss extinguishes 
the pain which is felt in the lips, and converts it into a pleasing 
sensation ;, but if she bit off the lip altogether, the internal pleas-. 
ing emotion produced by the kiss yields at the moment to the in- 
tensity of the pain, and, therefore, the internal pleasure is not feit 
until the pain abates. This, however, does not prove that the 
strong internal sensation is not pleasing, for though, at the mo- 
ment, it is not sensibly felt, yet its latent existence is sufficiently 
proved by this circumstance alone, that it abates the acuteness of 
the pain; for he whose lip is bit off by the beloved object of his 
affections, does not not feel half the pain experienced by the man 
who loses his lip by the bite of a dog.’ : 


Mr. M‘Dermot indulges in little excursions of ingenuity 
which are very amusing. In the subsequent passage, he 
clearly shews that it is as natural for a man to smoke tobacco 
as for a child to be fond of its mother’s milk. ' 


‘ Mr. Knight, in accounting for the preference we give to tastes 
originally disagreeable, to those simple tastes with which we are 
pleased in our youth, calls the former- acquired, and the iatter 
natural, tastes; and says, that “all those tastes which are natu- 
ral lose, and all those which are unnatural acquire, strength by 
indulgence.” Among which he instances the taste and smell of 
tobacco. This does not appear to me to be philosophical lan- 
guage. It is not philosophical to call the taste of tobacco unna- 
tural ; first, because it is a natural plant; secondly, because if the 
taste which it produces be unnatural, it follows that the taste 
which it produces is not that which it ought to produce, but 
some other, for whatever produces what it ought to produce 
necessarily produces a natural effect. Tobacco has the same 
taste to all men: this uniform effect must, consequently, be 
natural ; nor indeed can any production of nature produce an un- 
natural effect, for even admitting that it does not produce the 
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same effect in different individuals, the effect produced in each is 
still natural, because it arose not from any difference of oper- 
ation in the cause, but from organical differences in the subjects 
acted upon. All tastes then are natural tastes, nor is there any 
thing gained by calling them acqutred, as this epithet cannot serve 
to distinguish them from others. Man is born without ideas or 
relishes of any kind, so that he can have no particular taste-which 
can be called natural before the body or fluid which produces 
this taste be received into the mouth. The taste of tobacco is 
communicated m the same manner, and the knowledge of both is 
acquired by the same means, arid, therefore, one is as much an ac- 
quired taste as the other. The true cause, then, of the greater 
pleasure which tobacco affords, is, as I have already shewn, the 
strong and animating sensation which it produces.’ 


On the whole, however, the gravity with which the author 
quotes, from “The Guardian,” the case of Mr. William 
Peer, forms the most diverting passage in the volume. We 
suspect that Mr. M‘Dermot may have taken the paper on 
‘¢ Chevy Chace” as a full proof of that poem being a thorough 
epic; and we doubt not that he would insist that Pope’s 
remarks on the pastorals of Phillips fully establish the supe- 
riority of Phillips as a pastoral writer. In short, we may 
expect that, in some future work on taste, this author will 
assume the adventures of Don Quixote to be real history, or 
that Candide is a demonstration of optimism. — We will not 
disappoint the curiosity which our readers may have to see 


Mr.. M‘Dermot’s illustrations on the instance of William 
Peer. 


‘ I would be far from insinuating that an actor of little sensi- 
bility can ever attain to any eminence on the stage, whether he 
acts in his own peculiar way or attempts that of another ; but I 
maintain that it is only by acting in his own way that he can attain 
all that eminence of which he is capable ; for ifhe act otherwise he 
acts unnaturally, and if it be possible to act unnaturally and still 
attain to eminence, I have only to say that the public are no judges 
of good acting, and have no standard to be guided by if they aban- 
don the golden standard of nature. In fact, though an actor can 
never rise to distinction without possessing that natural sensibility 
which responds to every influence, a sensibility which can neither 
be infused by instruction nor caught by imitation ; it is still pos- 
sible for an actor of very unenviable talents to acquire more 
credit, and impart more pleasure to his auditors by following his 
own peculiar manner, than we could easily be made to believe if 
the truth was not confirmed by experience. The instance of 
William Peer, related in the Guardian, is the only one I shall 
mention, because one instance is as good as a hundred, where it is 
confirmed by public feeling. It is thus related in the eighty- 
second number of that work. 


¢ «¢ Mr. William 
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‘ « Mr. William Peer, of the Theatre Royal, was an actor at the 
Restoration, and took his theatrical degree with Betterton, Kynas- 
ton, and Harris. Though his station was humble he performed it 
well, and the common comparison between the stage and human 
life, which has been so often made, may well be brought out upon 
this occasion. It is no matter, say the moralists, whether you act 
a prince or a beggar,—the business is to do neo part well. 
Mr. William Peer distinguished himself particularly in two cbar- 
acters, which no man ever could touch but himself. One of them 
was the speaker of the prologue to the play which is contrived, in 
the tragedy of Hamlet, to awake the consciences of the guilt 
princes. Mr. William Peer spoke that preface to the play wit 
such an air, as represented that he was an actor, and with sueh an 
inferior manner as only acting an actor, as (that he) made the others 
on the stage appear real great persons and not representatives. 
This was a nicety in acting that none but the most subtle player 
could so much as conceive. I remember his speaking these 
words, in which there is no great merit but in the right adjustment 
of the air of the speaker, with univeral applause: 


‘ « For us and for our tragedy, 
Here stooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently. 


Hamlet says, very archly, upon the pronouncing of it, Is this a 

rologue or a poesy of a ring? However, the speaking of it got 
Mr. Peer more reputation than those who speak the length of a 

uritan’s sermon every night will ever attain to. Besides this, 
Mr. Peer got great fame upon another little occasion. He played 
the apothecary in Caius Marius, as it is called by Otway, but 
Romeo and Juliet, as originally in Shakspeare. It will be neces- 
sary to recite more out of the play than he spoke, to have a right 
conception of what Peer did in it. Marius, weary of life, recol- 
lects means to be rid of it, after this manner : — 


‘ «¢ T do remember an apothecary, 
That dwelt about this rendezvous of death : 
Meagre and very rueful were his looks, 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones. 


When this spectre of poverty appeared, Marius addresses him 
thus, 


¢ ¢¢T see thou art very poor, 


Thou may’st do any thing ; —here’s fifty drachms, 
Get me a draught of what will soonest free 
A wretch from all his cares. 


¢ « When the apothecary objects that it is unlawful, Marius 
urges, 


¢ « Art thou so base and full of wretchedness 
Yet fear’st to die? Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and — stareth in thy eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back ; 7" 
¢e 
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The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s laws ; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich, — 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 


Without all this quotation the reader could not have a just idea of 
the visage and manner which Peer assumed when, in the most 
lamentable tone imaginable, he consents, and delivering the poison 


like a man reduced to the drinking it himself if he did not vend 
it; says to Marius, 


‘ « My poverty, but not my will, consents : 
Take this and drink it off, the work is done. 


It was an odd excellence and a very particular circumstance this 
of Peer’s, that his whole action of life depended upon speaking 
five lines better than any man else in the world. But this eminence 
lying in ‘so narrow a compass, the governors of the theatre ob- 
serving his talents to lie in a certain knowledge of propriety, and 
his person permitting him to shine only in the two above parts, his 
sphere of action was enlarged by the addition of the ‘post of 
‘ property man.’ ” 

‘ This circumstance in the life of Peer shews that minds of 
limited capacities are those which benefit least by the light of cul- 
ture or the guidance of authority or precept. They see but a 
short way, and their feelings never stray beyond the horizon of 
their perceptions. Their homely feelings and perceptions may, 
therefore, be said to be better acquainted with each other than the. 
more diversified feelings and perceptions of aman of genius; and 
this acquaintance produces so perfect a harmony, or familiarity, 
between them that they both seem to be cast in the same mould ; 
and we instinctively acknowledge the correctness of that taste 
which suits, even in little things, ‘‘ the action to the word, and 
the word to the action.” ‘Hence it is, that men of narrow parts 
have always something more fixed in their character than men of 
enlarged and comprehensive minds. They have a certain manner 
of thinking and of feeling, from which they seldom deviate ; and 
the range of this commerce between the passive and active powers 
being so extremely limited, the same round of thought and feeling 
must frequently recur, and thus stamp a character for them, which 
is recognized after a very short acquaintance. 

‘ Will it then be said that Peer could have succeeded in this 
humble part better than he did, had he abandoned his own simple 
natural manner of acting and adopted that of some of his supe- 
riors? If so, why could none of his superiors equal him in this 
humble part ? His excellence then evidently arose from his acting 
it in his own way. Had he followed another he could certainly 
do it no better than his original, which is saying, in other words, 
he could not perform it as well as he did, as none of his contem- 
poraries could act it as well.’ 


The above passage seems to us exquisite; and the author’s 
logic is so vigorously applied, that the conclusion which he 
draws from the instance of Mr. William Peer is in every 

sense 
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sense quite irresistible. As he deems it an admirable compli- 

ment for Mr, William Peer that he had the art of shewing 

himself at once both an actor and as acting an actor, and that 

his excellence arose from his acting in his own way, so we 

may say with great truth of the author himself, that he can 

shew himself at once as a critic and as criticizing critics, and 

that his peculiar excellence arises from his criticizing in hig 
own way. We can assure Mr. M‘Dermot that, whatever 
deficiencies may be fancied in his productions, no man will be 

weak enough to impute to him any want of originality. 





Art. VIII]. The Writer's Clerk; or, The Humours of the Scottish 
Metropolis. 3 Vols. 12mo. 1/.1s. Boards. Whittaker. 1825. 


WE conceive that the novel, the title of which we have 
- just copied, was written with the laudable purpose of 
weaning the idle readers of modern fiction from .so unprofit- 
able an employment: but we had toiled through the greater 
part of the first volume, before we discovered the mystic 
sense which lurked beneath the outward and apparent plan 
of this meritorious author. Indeed, long before we had 
gone through the history of the honest Mr. Kiniven and his 
interesting family, we had been conscious of certain symp- 
toms of wearisomeness and disgust, which increased on us 
in every page: but it was not till after much study and ex- 
amination that we renounced our first impression of the 
writer having had no meaning at all, for the conviction which 
we feel at present that the latent purpose of the work was 
that of nauseating the idle votaries of the circulating library, 
and thus winning them over to pursuits of a higher and more 
useful nature. | 
The hero is the son of a respectable tailor; and we are 
not only led through the early life of this amiable youth, but 
made acquainted with several of his school-fellows. © What 
a delightful delineation of a parish-school, and what a charm- 
ing groupe of chubby-faced boys, are brought. before us in 
the passage which we are about to quote; and how skilfully 
does the author interweave, in these interesting pictures, so 
many biographical notices and characteristic traits of their not 
less interesting fathers and mothers! _How consistently, too, 
does he pursue the design which we take to be the foundation 
of the whole, by laying open the little lives and the little hearts 
of these pretty masters ; well knowing, as he did, that every 
yawn of the reader would be an undeniable proof of the 
success and effect of his experiment! We should never have 
forgiven 
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forgiven him had he neglected to introduce us to the worthies 
whom he thus enumerates : 


‘ The first of our hero’s school-fellows we shall mention is Colin 
Dowell, who was indeed more the associate of Stuart; but still it 
is necessary that he should be introduced. He was the only sur- 
viving son of the former clergyman of Homeston, and might be 
about the same age with Stuart. His mother resided at a farm 
called Purly-knoll, which lay a few miles distant from the town. 
The farm was managed and cultivated under her superintendence ; 
and with the productions of the farm, and a little bank-stock, 
which the economy of her husband had secured to her, together 
with an annual allowance from the funds of that excellent institu- 
tion appropriated for the benefit of the widows of clergymen of 
the church of Scotland, enabled both her and her son to live in 
their usual comfortable condition. Mrs. Dowell was indeed an 
excellent woman. While she could manifest the dignity of her 
station to equals and superiors with ease and grace, she was at the 
same time, to her more humble acquaintances and dependents, 
conciliating and kind. She had experienced much family afflic- 
tion. Three of her sons, who were successively prosecuting 
their studies for the church, had died, the one almost immediately 
after the other. These mournful events, notwithstanding all her 
other amiable qualties, had tended to contract on her countenance 
a settled grief, which to a companion might be easily discerned by 
occasional sighs, and which the mellowing hand of time seemed 
unable to remove. She had attributed the affliction arising from 
the death of her beautiful boys as the premature cause of her 
husband’s death. Colin was now her only child, and of course 
the object of her tenderness and care. When he went to school 
in the morning she longed for his return, for she was never happy 
except when he was in her presence. 

‘ From the situation of a family of this description, it cannot 
be expected that Colin Dowell was a playful or mischievous boy. 
He was the reverse ; and though he could not be called a perfect 
misanthrope, yet to some of his actions that character could not 
be erroneously attached. He had imbibed a considerable portion 
of his mother’s grief, and consequently seldom or never asso- 
ciated with his more frolicsome school-fellows. He often looked 
upon” their amusements as wanton insults on melancholy and 

iction ; and although he could neither prohibit nor condemn 
their conduct, yet, when passing their-sports, he frequently smiled 
with contempt on such a foolish abuse of time, and sometimes 
muttered to himself, — “* Thoughtless, unfeeling fellows!” Not- 
withstanding this apparent sullen and cold behaviour, Colin 
Dowell was far from being either unfeeling or unkind. His com- 
panions in school were few, and Stuart Kiniven was the chief of 
those few. To him he expressed more of his mind, and reposed 
more confidence than any of the others with whom he conversed. 
Stuart, as we have already observed, never courted the acquaint- 
ance of any of his school-fellows: —his delight and pleasure 
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were his studies, and on this account many courted his acquaint- 
ance ; but it was from no such motive that Colin Dowell formed 
an acquaintanceship with him. He possessed penetration enough 
to enable him to discover that the character and conduct of Stuart 
Kiniven were more congenial to his temper than those of any other 
in school, and he therefore cultivated his friendship. With James 
he associated but seldom, and of course knew little or nothing 
about him. 

‘ It may appear somewhat unaccountable, that Stuart, who 
was careless of cultivating the friendship of his school-fellows, and 
seemed to possess little penetration or wish to discover the real 
character of any of his acquaintances, should have become so 
instinctively attached to Colin Dowell. Perhaps it might have 
proceeded from a previous knowledge of the character and suffer- 
ings of the Dowell family, or possibly as the real character of 
Colin Dowell became gradually unfolded to him in the course of 
their acquaintance. From what cause, however, it proceeded, it 
was evident that they became daily more fond of each other. 
Stuart often accompanied Colin half-way home to his country 
residence. Colin, who always informed his mother of his conduct 
and acquaintances at school, soon made known to her his con- 
nexion with Stuart ; and Mrs. Dowell was glad to hear that he had 
formed a connexion with any member of the Kiniven family, of 
whose character her husband had ever entertained a high opinion. 
She therefore expressed her approbation of his acquaintance; and 
Colin received his mother’s permission to invite Stuart to the 
‘house, which was accordingly done, and Stuart occasionally spent 
an evening or a night at Purly-knoll. 

‘ There was an apparent difference in the conduct of Colin 
when at home from that which he manifested at school. Perhaps 
the good-natured simplicity and mildness of Stuart tended much 
to dispel the cloud of sorrow which sometimes hung on his brow. 
When in company with Stuart in the evenings, he was not only 
good-humoured but cheerful ; and they passed the time assisting 
each other in their respective studies, and talking over the inci- 
dents which had occurred in school. 

‘ James did not entertain such a high opinion of Colin Dowell 
as his brother. He mistook his real character for pride, and was 
on that account careless of his friendship. 

‘ The next we have to introduce is Richard Valeburn. He was 
of the same age with James. His father was factor and land-sur- 
veyor on the estate of a neighbouring frecholder. Mr. Valeburn 
was not possessed of great affluence, but was regarded by the 
inhabitants of Homeston as a worthy respectable gentleman. He 
discharged the duties of factor with honour and fidelity. He never 
wished to ingratiate himself with his constituent by an over- 
stretched exercise of power, — by imposing on industrious tenants 
excessive rents, or causing ruinous law expences to be incurred for 
a trifling unintentional violation of their engagements, — a charac- 
ter which, by the by, is rarely conspicuous in many factors nowa- 
days. Mr. Valeburn was rather advanced in years when he mar- 
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ried: his only children were his son ‘Richard and a daughter 
named Eliza, who was at this time only afew years old. 

‘ Richard Valeburn was of a good-natured disposition, and 
carried his mildness and forbearance almost to simplicity. Though 
he was fond of participating in the sports of his school-fellows, yet 
he never countenanced them in any of their mischievous scenes, 
His pleasant manners and cheerful temper rendered him a parti- 
cular favourite among them, as he tended to exhilarate their hours 
of recreation. He could not be called a bad scholar; but it 
must be confessed that he did not sometimes relish the tasks of 
the school so much as he did the sports of his companions. James 
and he were very intimate, from the circumstance of studying 
the same books in Latin, and also from Stuart assisting both at the 
same time in preparing their exercises. 

PY Another member of the school of Homeston we have to take 
notice of is Stays Maclachlan. This young man was some months 
older than the others. His father, now deceased, was laird of 
Drumdibble, a small estate in the neighbourhood of Homeston. 
His mother resided on the estate, and foolishly allowing her son 
all manner of indulgence, he became ‘petulant and mischievous. 
Being a noted boxer, he was of course the champion of the 


school, and many of the scholars on this account conceived it an 
honour to be admitted as his acquaintance.’ 


The great skill of this useful writer is displayed in tracing, 
through all the folds and integuments of the human charac- 
ter, those singular and rare traits which belong exclusively 
to his hero; yet not the traits of the hero only, but of many 
other little personages of the school. For instance, in 
young Stays Maclachlan we are enabled to discern pecu- 
liarities of disposition which entirely distinguish him from 
other school-boys, and which could never have been detected 
and brought to light without a familiar acquaintance with all 
the turns and labyrinths of the human heart. ‘ In school,’ 
we are told, ‘he trifled his time in talking, and hindered 
himself and others from attending to their studies.’ A still 
rarer and more deeply-seated quality of a school-boy’s cha- 
racter is discovered in the said Stays Maclachlan ; for he 
rejoiced at a holiday, when the teacher allowed the scholars 
an occasional relaxation! — We must omit all mention of 
Sandy Girmour, whose father was a shop-keeper of the same 
description with Mr. Kiniven. 

If, however, any thing can throw a still more heartfelt 
interest over the history of this little school, it is the beauti- 
fully drawn, but sombre, sentimental character of Master 


Colin Dowell. We envy not the feelings of those who can 


rise from his story without being strongly affected by its irre- 
sistible pathos, and profoundly penetrated with the striking 


originality of the concluding sentence, which we put into italics. 
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‘ <«« My afflictions,” said Colin, (a lad of fifteen,) after a paus 
and in a low voice, ‘ have been of no ordinary kind: the rap) 
deaths of three brothers, and that of my dear father, and the 
consequent grief of my mother, which appears so settled in her 
countenance that I am afraid time will be unable to remove. I 
can never forget the anguish of my father for their loss, although 
I was then but a mere child. The last time I saw him shall never 
be forgotten. I went to his library for a book, according to m 
usual custom: he was so much absorbed in contemplation that he 
did not observe my entrance. I heard him repeat to himself, 
after heaving a deep sigh,—‘ My poor boys! —I had at Jeast 
expected to see one of you fill my place, and be a comfort to 
your poor mother after I am gone; but God’s will be done.’ I 
was all this time transfixed to the very spot on which I stood 
when I entered. As these expressions proceeded from the in- 
most recesses of his heart, they pierced my very soul ; and it was 
not till I had burst into tears that my father turned suddenly 
round and observed me. ‘ My dear boy,’ said he, ‘ don’t you 
break your heart: I do not mourn for your brothers, for I know 
they are in heaven; but when I think on your poor mother, the 
care with which she brought them. up, and the prospects which 
she fondly cherished for them, now that they are no more, I can- 
not refrain from feeling deeply for her lonely situation. But you, 
my dear Colin, it grieves me much to see you so sad: you who are 
now my only child, — who I trust will be a blessing to your parents, 
and that you will one day be able to fill your father’s situation, 
although you will not immediately succeed me, — for ‘ the time 
of my departure is now at hand. I have fought a good fight; I 
have finished my course; I have kept the faith.’ ” 

‘ I thought I perceived him more than usually exhausted ; I 
remember I looked on his countenance, and that it was very pale; 
and when he suddenly made a stop in the holy passage, I saw 
that it proceeded from inability. I attempted to cry, but my 
voice failed me, and I stood gazing on his countenance. He per- 
ceived my situation, for he took hold of my hand, and pressed it 
tenderly. ‘My dear Colin,” he said, ‘ comfort your mother 
when I am gone.” These were his last words: he fell back on 
the sofa on which he had been sitting, and instantly expired. I 
was so much afflicted and horror-struck at this scene, that I fell 
almost lifeless on the floor, from whence I was carried to my bed, 
where I lay in a state of insensibility for upwards of a month. 
Such, Stuart, is only a part of the afflictions that I have expe- 
rienced. It was long before my mother could support herself 
under this bereavement ; and, instead of my being a comfort to her, 
1 only tended to renew her grief, by my incessant lamentations ; 
and I know that she even now attempts to be cheerful merely to 
make meso. She tells me, although she cannot herself set the 
example, that sorrow can do the dead no good, while it is injurious 
to the health of the living.’ 


We cannot dismiss the school without citing a most inter- 
esting and pathetic incident which befel poor Colin, who 
was 
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was detained by a shower of rain, and prevented from getting 
there at the usual hour. Mr. Black, the master, was that 
morning in bad humor from another cause; and the attitude, 
the look, the indignation, the strap, of that worthy pedagogue, 
are painted with a skilful hand. Equal justice is also done 
to the dignified resentment and sudden surprize of Colin, as 
the strap saluted his shoulders. 


‘ When Colin entered the school, Mr. Black appeared to re- 
gard him as a particular object of his vengeance, for he had no 
sooner caught his eye than he darted towards him a look of rage, 
and, seemingly glad to have this jy peer of evincing to his 
opponent his authority and discipline, he applied the strap pretty 
smartly across Colin’s shoulders. ‘ What time of day is this to 
come to school, Sir ?” 

‘ This chastisement was unusual and unexpected. It was the 
first that Colin experienced in his life from parent or teacher, and 
it could not therefore be supposed that a boy of his character 
could bear this insult with composure or indifference. He turned 
round ;—his eyes kindled with indignation, looked the teacher 
full in the face, and was apparently about to do or say something, 
when, it is probable, the situation of his mother darting athwart 
his mind prevented his purpose; that mother, to whom he was 
accustomed to pay implicit respect, and who had taught him to 
be humble and obedient to his superiors. 

‘ These thoughts, in a great measure, served to check his re- 
sentment; but he said, firmly, to the teacher, ‘ Sir, you have no 
right to manifest your authority in this manner. I have been to- 
day necessarily detained, and the cause you have no right to 
inquire.” 

‘ Colin went over to his seat, sat down very doggedly, not 
a little mortified that he had been so unjustly insulted and abused 
in presence of the school. He kept his head declined on his 
hand, and appeared to have his eyes fixed on his book, but in 
reality saw or read nothing, so deeply was his mind occupied with 
the unmerited insult he had received.’ : : 


From these quotations, it might be hastily imagined that 
the author’s forte lay chiefly in pathetic description: but the 
following slight specimen will serve to shew how truly dra- 
matic is his dialogue, and that the * Little Unknown” closely 
approaches the ‘* Great Unknown” in this agreeable depart- 
ment of fiction. How admirable, sudden, original, and un- 
expected is the answer of Mr. Kiniven to Mrs. Dowell’s, 
question ! | 

‘¢¢ T hope you are very well, Mr. Kiniven ?” said Mrs. Dowell, 
as she nad. . 


‘« Pretty well, I am much obliged to you,” was the answer. 


« « Ts my son Colin with your Stuart ?” 
: Cc 3 ‘ s¢ Oh, 
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«« Qh, Mrs. Dowell,” said Mr. Kiniven, “ I beg your pardon, - 
Ma’am ; it’s becoming rather dark, and I did not know you at 
first.” ’ 


It must be recollected that the title-page of this exquisite 
fiction promised us * the Humours of the Scottish Metro- 
polis ;? and our readers will naturally be anxious to have a 
sample of the author’s powers of humor. What, then, can 
be more facetious than the sketch of Thomas Mandate, Esq., 
one of the agents in the supreme courts of Scotland ? &c. 


‘ Mr. Mandate might be about forty years of age. Though 
his appearance seemed to indicate a demure temper, yet his dis- 
position was easy and humble, and altogether destitute of nicety or 
pride. He was honourable and rather active in the prosecution of 
his business. But as no man can be free of faults, so neither was 
Mr. Mandate. He could not be exculpated from an entire dere- 
liction of his religious duties, though, at the same time, few ex- 
traordinary and habitual acts of immorality could be laid to his 
charge. He never went to church or attended to the duties of 
the Sabbath, and, from his whole words and actions, it was evi- 
dent, that he was but very little influenced by religious consider- 
ations. With him the Lord’s day was spent in the perusal of 
Erskine’s Institutes, Mackenzie’s Criminal Code, Morison’s Dic- 
tionary, or in looking over the debit columns of the ledger, or in 
the performance of some other duties which had been omitted in 
the course of the week. 

‘ Another fault of Mr. Mandate’s (if it can properly so be 
termed) was, an occasional absence of mind. He has frequently 
gone to the Register Office instead of the Parliament House, and 
to the latter in place of the former. It is told of him, that on 
one Sabbath morning he hurried up to the Parliament House, and 
so much did the interest of his client absorb his thoughts, that he 
did not even observe the shops and places of business closed and 
the solemn stillness of the morning, so becomingly indicative of 
the first day of the week, but walked speedily up, with one hand 
in his pocket, the fingers of the other fixed across his mouth, and 
his eyes gazing with wistful anxiety towards the Parliament 
Square, apprehensive that his cause might be called ere he arrived, 
and decreet in absence pronounced against him. He had not even 
observed that the door of the Parliament House was shut, and, in 
his hurry to rush into the court, he struck his nose with full force 
against the door. The error was then discovered, and Mr. Man- 
date consoled himself for this unseasonable blunder, by the re- 
flection,.that it was owing to an honest zeal for the interest of his 
client.’ 


There may be a grave, dull, reader or two, who will not 
discover the latent humor of such passages, and consequently 
will utter a tremendous yawn as they glance over them. Let 
them, however, remember the author’s aim, which we have 
already 
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already pointed out, and then they will be glad to acknowlege 
the steadiness and uniformity with which he pursues it into the 
most humorous as well as the most pathetic parts of his 
novel. He has adhered, in this salutary and instructive dul- 
ness, which is designed to deter all future readers from taking 
up a Scotish novel, to the true Horatian maxim: 


“¢ Servetur ad tmum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet.” 


Now let us, in the name of anxious guardians, watchful 
mothers, and jealous husbands, return our thanks to the writer 
of this useful and truly moral novel. Weill venture to say 
that no human being can'possibly be the worse for reading it. 
It has none of those eloquent and fascinating pictures which: 
embellish Vice ; none of that sophistical and powerful rhetoric 
which, in other fictions, so often makes it speak the lan- 
guage of Virtue; and it excites no°dangerous and insidious 
passion, to shake or undermine the morals of the risin 
generation. The inflammable emotions even of a lady’s maid ' 
would not be kindled by the perusal of * The Writer’s 
Clerk :’ for the author deals in much softer sensations, anxious 
at one time to produce the not unpleasing languor of that 
drowsy and oblivious state of mind, which no wakefulness 
can resist; and at another, of exciting that vehement impa- 
tience of all fictitious writings which may terminate in the 
very desirable effect of abjuring them altogether.—We had 
nearly forgotten to point out the many aphorisms of moral 
wisdom interspersed over the three volumes. Who will not 
admit the truth and originality of the following exclamation ? 
‘ Happy, truly happy, is he who is able to resist the in- 
fluence of vice!’ (Vol. ii. p. 321.) Or of this novel and in- 
genious observation? ‘ That mind is callous, indeed, that 
bears misfortune with motionless unconcern. When one 
reflects that his misconduct has deprived him of comfortable 
and honorable living, it must awaken every feeling of shame 
and remorse.’ (Vol. iii. p. 1.) 








Art. IX. Lives and Memoirs of the Bishops of Sherborne and 
Salisbury, from the Year 705 to 1824. By the Rev. Stephen 
Hyde Cassan, A.M. 8vo. pp. 840. 1/. 5s. Boards. Riving- 
tons. 1824. 


T# history of a see which has been illustrated by names so 
conspicuous in the annals of literature as Jewel, Ward, 
Burnet, Hoadly, Sherlock, and Douglas, requires something 
more than antiquarian research and mere industry in com- 
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pilation to do it justice. In the absence, however, of any 
superior records, we are glad to receive the present volume, 
and think that the public are indebted to Mr. Cassan for put- 
ting together such materials as he could collect, although he 
has not shewn much skill or discrimination in the use which 
he has made of them. — From the pen of any author capable 
of appreciating the merits of the different prelates who have 
distinguished themselves as ornaments of this see, and of 
sketching their characters with vigor and fidelity, a book 
might have been produced at once interesting and of sub- 
stantial worth. We would not be understood, however, as 
expressing our regret that much of this publication consists 
of extracts from other works, and that Mr. Cassan has not 
interspersed more of his own composition: —on the con- 
trary, we think that he has consulted both his own strength 
and the reader’s patience in the plan which he has adopted ; 
since the amusement which we have received from his extracts is 
our only compensation for the want of information, and the in- 
tolerance, which generally characterize his own original matter. 

The life of Jewel is a reprint from one which appeared in 
1685; and that of Seth Ward is in like manner a reprint of 
the Memoir written by Dr. Walter Pope, but omitting some 
of the digressions contained in that amusing production. The 
biography of Burnet is taken principally from the life com- 
piled by his son Thomas, and subjoined to the Bishop’s 


& History of his own Times ;” containing in particular the 


beautiful character drawn of him by the Marquis of Halifax. 
The account of Hoadly is extracted from the Biographia 
Britannica. The sketch of Sherlock’s life is taken from that 
which was prefixed to the collection of his sermons; and the 
life of Bishop Douglas is principally formed from Mr. Mac- 
donald’s memoir. ‘To all are subjoined what the author 
terms ‘ Additamenta,’ being compilations from other quar- 
ters, with occasional remarks interspersed by Mr. Cassan 
himself. The following observations are prefixed by way of 
caution to the life of Hoadly ; and we quote them as a speci- 
men of the tone in which the author’s sentiments are gener- 
ally expounded : 

* Before entering on the life of this anti-prelatical prelate, it 
will be necessary to remind the reader, that the dangerous and 
unscriptural, though popular and imposing doctrines broached by 
him, have been most ably and convincingly refuted by the very 
learned William Law, in his Three Letters, inthe Bangorian con- 
troversy. These letters have been reprinted in the Scholar 


Armed, vol.i. p.280—492. (a work that should be read by 
every friend to the constitution, in church and state. It is deci- 


dedly friendly to the good “ old paths,” and is a sovereign 
16 antidote 
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antidote to the we of innovation, and of those latitudinarian 
principles, miscalled liberality, whose career threatens a second 
subversion of the altar and the throne of these realms.) 

‘ Hoadly, though a bishop of the church of England, however 
incredible it may appear, was, in the fullest sense of the word, 
a Dissenter. The manifest tendency, the confessed object of 
his writings, is to demolish all institutions of apostolic origin, as 
inimical to “ civil and religious liberty.” In the pride of human 
nature he postpones the tenor of Scripture, to the exercise of 
‘“‘ private judgement.” He lays the axe to the root of episcopacy, 
— apostolic succession, —church communion, and Christian unity: 
and substitutes, as all in all, sincerity; so that if a man be not:a 
hypocrite, it matters not what religion he is of ! In the plenitude 
of his * liberality,” he writes the church down to Dissenters, in- 
stead of writing them up to it. With him, departure from the 
sinless communion of a church, whose priesthood deduces its au- 
thority and commission from the very fountain-head of sacerdotal 
power, is * no sin ;”” — with him to “ divide the body of Christ” is 
not only venial, but if done with sincerity, both commendable and 
acceptable. — Thus those who sincerely hated and persecuted are 
on a par with those who sincerely loved and obeyed the Founder of 
Christianity. The well regulated mind reyolts with disgust from 
such liberality, and latitudinarianism.. Such, however, was the 
road to preferment at the juncture at which Hoadly lived; and 
while treading under foot the usages and doctrines of the 
apostles, he was content to receive the emoluments, and enjoy the 
dignities, of that church, whose constitution he despised, and 
whose authority he degraded and vilified. 

‘ In the following memoir, composed by the Bishop’s son, the 
Rev. Dr. John Hoadly, for the Biographia Britannica, from which 
work it is faithfully reprinted, (see old edition, fol. vol. vii. p. 98.) 
the reader will bear in mind that I pledge myself to none of the 
commendatory phrases which filial partiality led the writer to 
adopt, in regard to principles and doctrines which must be con- 
sidered as an insult to every sober minded churchman.’ 


The ensuing extract from the Additamenta to the same life 
is"a specimen of the same spirit: the italics and the capitals 
are not our marks: 


‘ Indeed it is evident from the whole tenor of Hoadly’s writ- 
ings, that he was lamentably ignorant of the doctrines of the 
church of which he was a bishop. The notions which he had the 
audacity to broach, however, were pleasing to the then ministry, 
who took advantage of his imprudent concessions to dissolve the Con- 
VOCATION, insomuch, at least, that government has not permitted 
it to proceed to business since Hoadly’s time. 

‘ Bishop Hoadly sat at Bangor 6 years; at Hereford 2; at 
Salisbury 11; and at Winchester 27; thas having, and from its 
highest eminence, been a scourge to the church for the long period 
of 46 years.’ 


We 
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We forbear to make any comments on the judgment, the 
discretion, or the Christian temper, of this writer when he 
speaks in such language of a prelate whose learning, ingenuity, 
and controversial talents, were admitted by his keenest oppo- 
nents; and whose good sense and candor operated more to 
conciliate the respect and affections of the community towards 
the religious establishment of the country, than the conduct of 
any of his contemporaries. He believed Christianity to be not 
a structure of forms or a chaos of mysteries, but a system of 
precepts and a revelation of practical truths, calculated at 
once to inform the understanding and to influence the heart. 
He thought that forms would not be less useful when con- 
sidered as forms; and that the spirit of devotion might be 
equally fervent, although the judgment was not perplexed 
with interminable obscurity of doctrine. He was an ardent 
admirer of a limited monarchy, from a conviction that such a 
form of government was most conducive to the commonweal ; 
a sincere and strenuous advocate of the Christian faith, 
from an intimate assurance of the necessity of religion to the 
well-being of society, and of the truth of that religion from 
the purity of its tenets; while he was at the same time an 
enemy to king-craft and priest-craft under every disguise. 
He had the honor, when living, of being hated and calum- 
niated by the bigots of his own times; and, in proportion as 
intolerance and the spirit of religious persecution prevailg or 
abated, will his memory be now and in future disliked or revered. 








Art. X. Thoughts on Prison Labour, &c. &c. By a Student of 
the Inner Temple. 8vo. pp.492. 9s. Boards. Rodwell and 
Martin. 1824. , 

W : have already been called more than once to discuss the 

nature of the novel and extraordinary punishment which 
has lately found its way into our executive jurisprudence ; 
and when we reflect on the consequences which have followed 
its adoption, with the zeal which has been displayed in. its 
defence, we cannot feel satisfied without re-enforcing our 
opinion on so important a subject: especially as we possess 
in the volume before us, and in a variety of other publica- 
tions, sufficient data to assist us in forming an impartial and 

(we hope) a correct judgment respecting it. 

It is not our intention, however, now to resume those 
inquiries concerning the nature of crimes and punishments, 
to which we adverted in an article in our last Number: but 
we shall content ourselves with resting on a position recog- 
nized by all writers on the subject, that a most essential apr 
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of punishment is the prevention of crime; and by this stan- 
dard we shall measure the virtues of the tread-mill. .The 
grand and sole principle on which its advocates rely is one 
of most venerable antiquity, the principle of zerror; and, 
pursuing the much-approved maxim, * Etsi meliores sunt 
ducit amor, tamen plures sunt quos corregit timor,” the friends 
of the tread-mill congratulate themselves on having discovered 
an instrument so tormenting and odious, that thieves and 
vagabonds will become honest and well-ordered at the mere 
prospect of its salutary inflictions. Let us see whether this 
be indeed the case, or whether the tread-mill be not attended 
with disadvantages more than sufficient to counterbalance its 
exemplary virtues. 

That “ the hand-writing on the wall,” the ominous warn- 
ing which in some places meets the eyes of the King’s lieges, 
Beware of the Mill, is altogether without its effect in remind- 
ing the vicious of the lot which awaits them, we do not assert, 
but that it operates in the miraculous manner which many 
persons have supposed we do mean to deny. Beware of 
the Gallows might also have a similar effect.— We believe 
that very false notions are entertained as to the sovereign 
efficacy of example; a truth of which our own penal code 
ought to convince every cool-minded inquirer: but our 
modern magistrates, adhering to antient principles, have dis- 
covered in the terrors of the tread-mill an influence which 
even the axe of the headsman and the rope of the hangman 
have failed to exert. We are told that where the mill has 
been established, crime has almost disappeared; that the 
‘‘ petit lareeny-thief” and the vagabond dare not venture 
within the circle of its influence ; and that its purifying effect 
on the atmosphere of vice is felt for miles around.’ When 
these assertions were first made, and in that tone of confi- 
dence which it is not easy to withstand, we felt some diffi- 
culty in reconciling the facts thus stated with those principles 
of penal jurisprudence, in the correctness of which we had 
put our faith ; and our perplexity reminded us of an anecdote 
of an unfortunate individual who, for some supposed infrac- 
tion of the law, had been consigned by an over-zealous 
functionary of justice to the degrading punishment of the 
stocks. A reasoning acquaintance observing his situation, 
and inquiring into the circumstances of the case, immediately 
exclaimed, * But, my poor friend, they cannot put you into 
the stocks for any such thing;” to which the sufferer made 
this very conclusive reply, ‘‘ But they have done it.” Even 
so with the tread-mill; contrary to all our theory, we were 
assured that it had diminished crime. 


On 
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On farther inquiry, it appears that the facts thus boldly 
asserted are not substantiated by the evidence. The decrease: 
in the number of prisoners in the Brixton House of Correc- 
tion was attributed to the influence of the. new system: but, 
on turning to the tables given in the present volume, we find 
that, in a number of gaols where no mill exists, a similar 
decrease has taken place; and that, in some instances, the 
commitments have actually increased where tread-mills have 
been erected. ‘Thus, in Chester Castle, the commitments 
were, 

For the year ending August, 1821 - ~- 290 
1822 - -177 
1823 - - 97; 
and yet no tread-mills exist at Chester to account for this 
extraordinary diminution of crime. At Dorchester gaol, on 
the contrary, where that engine has been in operation since 
the 12th of January, 1822, the number of commitments has 
increased. 








In 1819 - - = = 394 
— 1820 - = - = 399 
— 1821 - = = = 457 
— 1822 - - = - 471, 


Taking such facts as these for the foundation of our argu- 
ment, we might, with some shew of reason, proceed to prove 
that this novel punishment has actually increased the number 
of offenders: but it is sufficient for us to point out the great 
uncertainty of the calculations which have been made on this 
subject; and to shew the danger of adopting, on data like 
these, a system which is in many respects eminently objec- 
tionable. 

Among the most injurious qualities of the tread-mill, is its 
degrading and pernicious effect on the moral character of the 
prisoner ; a circumstance which a prudent legislator will not 
fail to take into serious consideration. ‘ The nature of our 
nation,” says Sir Thomas Smith in his Commonwealth of 
England, “ is stout, prodigal of life and blood: but contumely, 
beating, and servile torment and punishment, it will not abide. 
So in this nature and fashion our ancient princes and legis- 
lators have nourished them to make them stout-hearted 
courageous soldiers, not villains and slaves, and that is the 
scope of almost all our policy.” It always, indeed, appeared 
to us that the punishment of the tread-mill was eminently anti- 
national, and approached too nearly to the galleys of France 
and Italy. It is literally that ‘servile torment and punish- 
ment” which, in the days of Sir Thomas Smith, Englishmen 
“ would not abide.” Certainly, if the offender is never 
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more to mix in society, the moral state of the individual 
becomes a matter of small moment as far as society is con- 
cerned: but, if he is to be restored to its bosom, it is surely 
of some consequence that he should not be restored with a 
character depraved and degraded even beyond its former 
depravity and degradation. We are told, however, of the 
great benefit of example; and does the dreadful effect, which 
the example of a hardened and corrupt offender necessarily 
produces over all who are within his pernicious influence, 
weigh nothing with the lovers of Example? Is it nothing 
that an unreclaimed criminal is heedlessly cast into society, 
with vices sufficient to leaven the whole mass? Do the 
friends of exemplary punishments need to be told that the 
examples, which really influence mankind, are those which are 
around them in the daily intercourse of life, which are min- 
gled with their pleasures and pursuits, which are studied at 
the board and round the hearth, and not those pompous 
public exhibitions which seldom excite any other feelings than 
those of curiosity? We firmly believe that the corrupting 
society of one single knave will accomplish more evil, than 
the hanging of twenty of his associates will be able to prevent. 
It is not pretended by the advocates of the tread-mill that it 
can, in any manner, Operate to improve the moral feelings 
of the individual, unless by affording him a constant occu- 
pation ; — even in this respect the punishment is 
eminently defective. Now what is the nature of this occu- 
pation, and how is it calculated to improve the habits of the 
prisoners? It is described in the Third Report of the Prison 
Discipline Society as a kind of hard labour to which every one 
has a natural dislike ; it gives no employment whatever to the 
mind ; its motions do not even impart any mechanical habits 
to the limbs, which can qualify the criminal for the perform- 
ance of any task but that of a turnspit; it is, in short, an 
occupation of which the pure and sole result is the suffering 
that the offender undergoes. ‘Therefore it seems to us that, 
if the prisoner were compelled to pass the whole day stans pede 
in uno, or in any other situation sufficiently painful, his time 
would be occupied as advantageously as on the steps of the 
tread-mill. The benefits to be derived from a system of 
hard labor consist in expelling, from the mind of the criminal, 
the habits of vicious thought which it has contracted, and 
in forcing it to employ its energies on honest and: useful 
matters, The tread-wheel, on the contrary, affords em- 
ployment for the feet, and for the feet only; and if by such a 
process * the moral habits” of the prisoner are er 
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the task of reforming the wicked is much easier than ever 
the most. sanguine philanthropist imagined. 

We regard the introduction of the tread-mill as perni- 
cious, not only from its perfect inutility as an engine of 
reformation by any other means than those of terror, but as 
having in a great measure put an end to those important 
experiments which were about to be made on the effect of 
active, useful,‘ and productive labor on the character of 
criminals ; and from the operation of which the best results 
were to be anticipated. The offender, on his release from 
his prison, would have entered into society with new habits 
and new capacities of exertion; he would have lost, in despite 
of himself, his old propensities to idleness and dishonesty ; 
and he would probably have applied, contentedly and indus- 
triously, to the prosecution of some skilful employment with 
which his imprisonment had rendered him acquainted. Now, 
let loose from the tread-wheel, where, even if he were ena- 
moured of the occupation, can he look for similar employ- 
ment? Nobody possesses a tread-mill on which he can 
display his accomplishments, with any remuneration for his 
labor ; and his long practical experience is entirely thrown 
away. Even in point of exemplary effect, we do not see 
why the condemnation of a criminal to useful and productive 
labor would not operate to deter both him and others from 
committing a similar ofience, as successfully as sentencing him 
to the empty labors of the tread-mill. 

Another most serious objection may be urged against this 
modern scheme of unproductive labor. ‘The inhabitants of 
our prisons, instead of supporting themselves by their own 
exertions, which it has been proved both in this country and 
in the United States * that they are capable of doing, become 
a heavy burden to the county ; so that, for the satisfaction of 
knowing that the minds of the prisoners are exasperated at 
the idea of working to no end, the liberal people of England 
are contented to disburse many hundred thousand pounds per 
annum. 


We conceive that the suggestions which we have stated 
against the adoption of the tread-mill, together with the 
absence of all satisfactory proof with regard to the beneficial 
effects of that engine, establish a sufficient case against it, 
without resorting in any degree to the more doubtful question 
of its operation on the bodily health of the prisoners ; for, 


respecting this point, the most opposite evidence has been 





* See the Appendix to Mr. Roscoe’s ‘ Observations,” and 
«¢ Additional Observations on Penal Jurisprudence.” 
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laid before the public. A medical gentleman, well known in 
his profession, has written strenuously against the use of the 
machine, as tending in many cases to produce injurious effects 
on the health of the prisoner. * On the other hand, a num- 
ber of certificates from the medical attendants of different 
gaols has been produced, in which it is even stated that the 
general health of the criminals has been improved by the 
adoption of this new mode of labor. Perhaps the utmost 
that can be shewn in its favor may be that, when strong and 
healthy offenders only are placed on the mill, its effects may 
be in some degree beneficial: but there appears to be no doubt 
that it has been employed in many instances in which the 
most lamentable consequences have ensued. Not only must 
the infamous practice of compelling pregnant women to un- 
dergo this punishment be most strongly reprobated, but it 
scarcely appears to be in any instance a fit employment for a 
female. We must account it one of the most serious objec- 
tions to the use of the tread-mill, that it cannot be safely 
applied unless under medical cognizance; and we can all 
imagine the degree of attention which is likely to be paid by 
gaol-surgeons to the representations of a prisoner, who is so 
deeply interested in proving his inability to labor.— While we 
are considering this part of the subject, we may remark that, 
in its present form, the tread-mill is really a most dangerous 
and destructive engine, and that several fatal accidents have 
been occasioned by it. In the Copy of the Correspondence 
between Mr. Peel and the Visiting Magistrates of Prisons in 
which the Tread-wheel has been established +, several instances 
are mentioned in which these accidents have happened ;,in the 
Report from the Visiting Magistrates of the House St Cor- 
rection at Leicester, we are told that “* two fatal accidents have 
occurred from the perverseness and wilful misconduct of the 
men: Joseph Sumner was killed in 1821, and Thomas Saunders 
in July, 1823, and three other persons were slightly bruised.” 
The wheel, it appears, has since been altered. — In the Re- 
port from the Swaffham Bridewell, also, we find that * one man 
has lost his life by the tread-mill.” This unfortunate creature 
was endeavoring to converse with a person in the next divi- 
sion ; and in drawing back his head (as it is supposed) within 
the wheel, it dragged him in and crushed him to death. — 
Again, at the North Allerton House of Correction, a man 


suffered so severe an injury of the arm as to render immediate 
amputation necessary. 





* See Dr. Mason Good's Letter to Sir John Cox Hippesley._ . 
+ See the Appendix to ‘Thoughts on Prison Labour.’ P. 310. 
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_ In the volume now before us, a great variety of useful 
information is collected on the subject of the tread-mill, 
though disposed with very little regard to order and arrange- 
ment; and it will be found to confirm in almost every respect, 
by the facts there stated, the view of the question which we 
have just taken. We can no where trace the great advantages 
with which the friends of this punishment insist that it is 
attended. In the first place, it does not even afford any thing 
like a constant employment for the criminals; for the seve- 
rity of the labor is such as to render it impossible for a woman 
to sustain it more than two or three hours in the day. By an 
official Letter from the visiting magistrates of the House of 
Correction at Cold Bath Fields, we learn that in that prison, 


‘«¢ At the present time, the labour of the wheel is regulated in 
the following way: —the prisoners work nine minutes and rest 
nine minutes, and so on for two hours in the morning and three 
hours in the afternoon. About one week in every month, each 
female prisoner is excused the labour of the wheel. Thus the 
time spent by each prisoner on the wheel is two hours and a half 
out of each day, and three weeks out of every month, No preg- 
nant woman, if” she be known to be so, is put on the wheel.” 


So far, therefore, from supplying a constant occupation to the 
prisoner, the tread-wheel does not fill up one-sixth of the time 
of the female criminals ; and even in the case of men, whose 
nominal period of labor in some of the gaols is twelve hours 
in summer, only six hours daily are in fact employed. In this 
small portion of time, however, a prodigious quantity of labor 
is compressed. ‘The author of the present volume has com- 
piled ‘A Table shewing the Amount of Tread-wheel Labor per 
Day, in Summer and Winter, according to the present System 
of Management ;’ and, by way of giving inexperienced persons 
a more correct notion of the sufferings endured by the unfor- 
tunate ‘ treaders,’ he has measured their labors by the height 
of the Monument, which contains $45 steps. If his calcula- 
tion be correct, the lightest labor per diem on the wheel is equal 
to thirty-two ascents of the Monument; a task which, for 
our own part, we should hold in the utmost abhorrence. At 
the Stafford mill, however, the labor is the same as that of 
ascending the Monument ninety-six times! It should be 
remarked, also, that the difference in the construction of the 
wheels, in various prisons, renders a sentence to hard labor in 
one county a much greater punishment than in another. This 
fact is explained by the author in the following passage : 


‘¢ Here is exemplified one species of inequality, namely, that which 
arises from the different degress of toil imposed in almost every 


different tread-mill prison, on individuals whose sentences are, - 
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the eye of the law, one and the same. Thus the justices of Staf- 
fordshire daily impose on a worker at their mill 11,030 more feet 
of ascent to climb than are prescribed for a worker at the mill in 
Chelmsford. Yet the s—enTENCE of the judge shall in both cases 
be equal; viz. three months’, or six months’, or twelve months’ 
‘‘ HARD LABOUR, WITH IMPRISONMENT. Allowing for Sundays, 
&c. supposing two convicts to retain sufficient strength to work, 
one at the former, and the other at the latter, of these mills, 300 
days in the twelve months; the treader at the Stafford wheel, 
equalling 96 ascents. of the Monument per day, plus 118 feet, will 
in 300 days have performed 29,005 such ascents, plus 140 feet; 
in other words, he will have ascended 4,989,000 feet. The 
treader at the Chelmsford wheel, equalling but 32 of these as- 


cent per day, plus 96 feet, will in 300 days have performed 
9767 such ascents, plus 76 feet, or have ascended 1,680,000 feet, 
leaving a surplus of 3,309,000 feet as the amount of ascent be- 
yond his own amount performed by an equal in crime, who was 
SENTENCED TO THE SAME PUNISHMENT as himself! Here it is 
evident, that of the 4,989,000 feet of penal ascent, the nIiscRETION 
of the magistrate adds, without law, and contrary to every sense 
of EQUAL justice, THREE MILLIONS THREE HUNDRED AND NINE 
THOUSAND feet of penal ascent extra!!!’ 


The Marquis of Lansdowne, who is an active member of 
the Prison-Discipline Society, has congratulated the country, 
with reference to the introduction of the tread-mill, “ that 
by good fortune a punishment has been discovered carryin 
with it no valid objection; inflicting no injury on the health, 
and entailing no corruption on the morals; full of ignominy, 
and meeting as it were the wishes of the legislature, which has 
long desired to find a punishment that might be substituted 
for banishment and death.” We fully agree with the present 
author in his observation that, ‘upon reflection, the noble 
Marquis will most probably allow that for a punishment full of 
ignominy to entail no corruption on the morals is an ethical im- 
possibility.’ Many instances might be adduced of the perni- 
cious effects of this punishment on the moral habits and feelings 
of criminals. Mrs. Hearne, formerly matron at the Cold 
Bath Fields’ House of Correction, has remarked that ‘ she 
found the tread-wheel rendered the women hardened ; for when 
they first came to it they were abashed, but on being recom- 
mitted they appeared callous, and not to care for it.” Does any 
person fancy that the punishment cf the pillory (now so pro- 
perly abolished in almost every case) ever operated to amend 
the moral habits of the criminal, or produced any other effect 
than that of degrading him still lower in his own estimation, 
as well as that of others? —and yet Lord Lansdowne might 
with equal justice have described it as ‘ carrying with it no 
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valid objection *, inflicting no injury on the health, entailing no 
corruption on the morals, and fail of ignominy.” It is really 
time that the principles of human nature, as well as of penal 
jurisprudence, should be better understood. 

At the conclusion of the present work, the author has 
made some well-founded observations on the Reports of the 
Society of Prison Discipline, whose Committee * believe 
they were the first to recognize and advocate the introduction 
of this species of prison labor,” but who have since altered 
their opinion of its effects. It has been very justly remarked 
by an able writer in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, that the Fourth Report of this Society ‘ confounds 
two things, punishment and prison-discipline, which are totally 
distinct; and between which it is of so much importance to 
preserve the distinction, that, without it, not a rational idea can 
be entertained of either. What business have the Committee 
with punishment? The assigning of punishment the legisla- 
ture has given to other and better hands, — to those who take 
cognizance of the offence, and who alone ought to measure 
the punishment.” | 

It is singular to remark how immediately, and how warmly, 
the feelings become excited in the discussion of a public ques- 
tion, though the result of that question may not personally 
affect the disputants. The heat and vehemence, even the 
anger, with which the tread-mill controversy has in some 
instances been conducted, almost induce us to credit Captain 
Gulliver’s narrative of the feud between the Big-endians and 
the Little-endians. In Surrey, a benevolent and intelligent 
magistrate (Mr. Briscoe), who has always opposed the tread- 
ing system, and who has published a sensible pamphlet 
on the subject, stood in some jeopardy of being sentenced 
to the wheel himself by his exasperated brothers, for having 
ventured to question the propriety of chaining two men to this 
machine; and Dr. Mason Good incurred the fierce resent- 
ment of the same zealous individuals, by venturing to examine 
some of the prisoners as to the effect of the labor on their 
health. We hope, however, that real benefit will ultimately 
result from the discussion. 





* Occasionally, indeed, an unfortunate criminal lost his life in 
the pillory, as well as in the tread-mill. See the Trial of Dalton 
and Griffith for the murder of John Waller in the pillory, by pelting 
him with cauliflower-stalks, &c.; and the account of the death of 
Egan who was killed in the pillory in 1756. Howell’s State Trials, 
vol. xix. p. 809. 
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Ant. XI. Memorial de St. Hdéne. — Journal of the Private Life 
_ and Conversations of the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. By 
the Count de Las Cases. Vol. III. Parts V. and VI.; and 
Vol. 1V. Parts VII. and VIII.* S8vo. 2/.2s. Boards. Col- 


burn. 


yu event has proved that Napoleon Bonaparte was stimu- 

lated and goaded, in his high career, by that ‘ vaulting 
ambition which o’erleaps itself:’”” — that, whether in prosperity 
or in adversity, he was urged onwards, like the heroes of the - 
Greek tragedians, to fulfil the destiny which the extraordinary 
determinations of the Fates assigned to him. It is equally 
obvious that the intensity of the feeling which he excited, 
during the period of his activity, had so far exhausted public 
interest, that the extinction of his power, and finally the ex- 
tinction of his life, occurred without producing any adequate 
sensation in that world in which his name had been as fami- 
liar and as fearful as ‘ household-gods.” What a lesson to 
ambition does this fact present! Can we name the man, in 
antient or in modern times, who has run a course, all circum- 
stances taken into consideration, that ¢an bear comparison 
with the course of Bonaparte; and if a few short years can 
almost render iis name and memory devoid of interest, who 
may hope to gain renown that is worth the contest which must 
win it? How forcibly are we thus taught that the deeds which 
wisdom and virtue inspire are alone deserving of our aim ; 
that they alone can earn the reward of universal and impe- 
rishable testimony; that they alone can satisfy the conscience 
in the hours of reflection, or calm it on the bed of death; and 
that they alone are the acts of our frail nature which can tint 
with joy the view beyond the grave ! 

The comparatively cool reception which we believe the 
volumes of Count Las Cases have experienced from the public 
may be cited as one proof of the indifference which we have 
just remarked: yet few are the books which relate to the 
events of human life that, in our opinion, can compete with 
these in curiosity and import ; and we greatly err if such a feel- 
ing does not increase rather than diminish with the progress 
of coming years. Much, too, is contained in them that 
is of moment to this country, with reference to the great 
transactions in which it has been or may be concerned, to its 
government, and its individuals “ who sit in high piaces;”. 
and every day may be said to render some of these matters 
more evident to the conviction of the reader. As one instance, 
we think that Napoleon’s remarks on the character’ and con- 





_* For the former Parts, see M.R. vol.c. p. 306., and vol. ci. 
p. 78. 
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duct of the late Lord Castlereagh begin to be more felt and 
admitted ; and the change in the policy of our administration 
seems in unison with the fact. Ina long conversation on the 
English ministers, (vol. iv. part vii. p. 209.) Lord Liverpool 
is respectfully treated, Lord Bathurst severely censured, and 
Lord Castlereagh totally condemned. It is observed: ‘ If all 
that is said of him be correct, he must be execrated by his 
countrymen, the Irish, whom he betrayed; and by the Eng- 
lish, who may: justly regard him as the destroyer of their 
domestic liberties and foreign interests.’ — Many voices both 
in Ireland and in England will echo this opinion; and many 
more will agree in the subsequent remark, that 


«Tt was a misfortune for England, that her prime minister 
treated personally with the continental sovereigns : it was a violation 
of the spirit of the British constitution. The English at first felt 
their pride flattered, at seeing their representative dictate laws to 
Europe; byt. they have now abundant cause to repent, since the 
result has proved that, on the contrary, he only stipulated for em- 
barrassment, degradation, and loss. 

‘ « Tt is an undoubted fact, that C.......... might have obtained 
all; while, on the contrary, from blindness, incapacity, or perfidy, 
he sacrificed every thing. When seated at the banquet of 
monarchs, he blushed to bargain for peace like a merchant, and 
determined to treat liberally like a lord. Thus he gained some- 
thing in point of vanity; and, it may be presumed, he lost nothing 
in point of interest: his country alone suffered, and will long con- 


99 9 


tinue to suffer. 


‘ If the statement be correct, it is curious that Lord C. was 
personally in the power of Napoleon while at Chatillon, in 
consequence of a temporary advance of the troops of the 
latter beyond the seat of Congress. He ‘maintained no 
public character, and was without the law of nations: was 
aware of his embarrassing situation; and manifested the 
utmost uneasiness: but I intimated to him,’ says Napoleon, 
* that he might set his mind at rest, as he was at perfect 
liberty.’ 

* Our great military Commander, too, is introduced, and a 
sort of prophecy about him is hazarded which we shall not 
presume to appreciate. In general, says the Count, Napoleon 
refrained from expressing an ‘opinion on the man who had 
conquered him : but on one instance his feelings were roused, 
and he gave way to some indignant observations, which he 
thus closed : 


"(OW pscasnnes “possesses only a special kind of talent: Berthier 
also had his! In this he perhaps excels. But he has no ingenuity ; 
fortune has done more for him than he has done for ae P ae 
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different from Marlborough, of whom he seems to consider him- 
self as the rival and equal. Marlborough, while he gained battles, 
ruled cabinets and guided statesmen ; as for W......... » he has only 
shewn himself capable of following the views and plans of C.......... 
Madame de Stael said of him, that when out of the field of 
battle, he had not two ideas. The saloons of Paris, so distin- 
guished for delicacy and correctness of taste, at once decided 
that Madame de Stael was in the right ; and the French plenipo- 
tentiary at Vienna confirmed that opinion. His victories, their re« 
sult, and their influence, will rise in history; but his name will 
fall, even during his lifetime.” ’ 


The manners of Napoleon’s attendants in exile appear to 
have been most respectful and affectionate towards him, and 
to have been requited by his conduct to them: though, on 
some occasions which called for it, he gave them good advice 
in the form of admonition. The following anecdotes afford 
characteristic samples of the latter description, and of liis 
domestic affections : 


‘ During the dinner somebody mentioned a pool which stands 
in our garden, not far from the house, and which is deep enough 
to admit of a lamb having once been drowned in it, in attempting 
to drink. The Emperor said on that occasion, to one of the in- 
mates of the house, “ Is it possible, Sir, that vou have not yet 
had this pool filled up ? How guilty you would be, and what would 
not your grief be, if your son were to be drowned in it, as it might 
easily happen!” ‘The person thus censured answered that he had 
often intended to have it done, but that it was impossible to get 
workmen. ‘ That is not an excuse,” said the Emperor sharply ; 
- & if my son were here, I should go and fill it up with my own 

hands.”’ — 

‘ It is certain that he was tenderly attached to his wife and his 
son. Those persons who have served in the interior of his house- 
hold now inform us how fond he was of indulging his feelings of 
affection towards his family ; and point out some shades in his dis- 
position, the existence of which we were far from suspecting at 
the time. 

‘ He would sometimes take his son in his arms, and embrace 
him with the most ardent demonstrations of paternal love. But 
most frequently his affection would manifest itself by playful 
teazing, or whimsical tricks. If he met his sen in the gardens, 
for instance, he would throw him down or upset his toys. The 
child was brought to him every morning at breakfast-time, and he 
then seldom failed to besmear him over with every thing within his 
reach on the table. With respect to his wife, not a day peng with- 
out her forming part of his private conversations; if they lasted 
any length of time, she was sure to come in for a share in them, 
or to become the subject of them. ‘There is no circumstance, no 
minute particularity relating to her, which he has not repeated to 
me a hundred times.’ | 
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As to the personal vanity of Napoleon, and his persuasion 
that every Frenchman loved him, we have before spoken of 
those feclings and given instances of them, to which others 
might now be added. Respecting his private acts of benevo- 
lence, we have a pleasing anecdote or two in part vi. vol. iii, 
p- 71., besides others. 


‘ In the course of the day, the Emperor related, that as he was 
once travelling with the Empress, he stopped to breakfast in one 
of the islands of the Rhine. There was a small farm in the 
neighbourhood, and while he was at breakfast he sent for the pea- 
sant to whom it belonged, and desired him to ask boldly for what- 
ever he thought would render him happy; and in order to inspire 
him with the greater confidence, the Emperor made him drink se- 
veral glasses of wine. The peasant, who was more prudent and less 
circumscribed in his choice, than the man described in the sto 
of the three wishes, without hesitation specified the object which 
he was ambitious to possess. The Emperor commanded the pre- 
fect of the district immediately to provide him with what he had 
made choice of, and the expense attending the gratification of his 
wish did not exceed 6 or 7000 francs. (250/. or 3001.) 

‘ Napoleon added, that on another occasion, when he was sail- 
ing in a yacht in Holland, he entered into conversation with the 
steersman, and asked him how muck his vessel was worth. ‘ My 
vessel !” said the man, ‘“ it is not mine; I should be too happy if 
it were, it would make my fortune.” — ‘‘ Well, then,” said the 
Emperor, ‘“‘ I make you a present of it ;” a favour for which the 
man seemed not particularly grateful. His indifference was im- 
puted to the phlegmatic temperament natural to his countrymen ; 
but this was not the case. ‘* What benefit has he conferred on 
me?” said he to one of his comrades who was congratulating 
him ; “ he has spoken to me, and that is all; he has given me 
what was not his own to give —a fine present truly!” In the 
mean time Duroc had purchased the vessel of the owner, and the 
receipt was put into the hands of the steersman, who, no longer 
doubting the reality of his good fortune, indulged in the most ex- 
travagant demonstrations of joy. The expence of this purchase 
was about the same as that attending the present made to the 
countryman. ‘ Thus,” said the Emperor, “ it is evident that 
‘human wishes are not so immoderate as they are generally sup- 
posed, and that it is not so very difficult to render people happy ! 
‘These two men undoubtedly enjoyed perfect happiness.” ’ 


Of his habit and tact for improvement, the Count speaks 
strongly as being very decidedly and constantly displayed 
whenever the conversation took a turn that could lead to such 
remarks, whether relating to a city, a province, or a king- 
dom. In this spirit, he one day made some observations re- 
specting the colonial possessions of England that may deserve 
the consideration of our countrymen and our government : 
| 13 + « The 
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‘ « The colonial system is now at an end for all; for England, 
who possesses every colony, and for the other powers, who possess 
none. The empire of the seas now belongs indisputably ta Eng- 
land ; and why should she, in a new situation, wish to continue 
the old routine course? Why does she not adopt plans that would 
be more profitable to her? She must look forward to a sort of 
emancipation of her colonies. In course of time many will 
doubtless escape from her dominion, and she should therefore 
avail herself of the present moment to obtain new. sécurities 
and more advantageous connexions. Why does she riot pro- 
pose that the majority of her colonies shall purchase their 
emancipation by taking upon themselves a portion of the general 
debt, which would thus become specially theirs ? The mother- 
country would by this means relieve herself of her burthens, and 
would nevertheless preserve all her advantages. She would re- 
tain, as pledges, the faith of treaties, reciprocal interests, simili- 
tude of language, and the force of habit; she might moreover 
reserve, by way of guarantee, a single fortified point, a harbour 
for her ships, after the manner of the factories on the coast of 
Africa.... What would she lose? Nothing; and she would spare 
herself the trouble and expence of an administration, which, too 
often, serves only to render her odious. Her ministers, it is true, 
would have fewer places to give away; but the nation would cer- 
tainly be no loser.” ’ 


His rapidity of idea, of dictation, and of mental arrange- 
ment, is curiously exemplified in the subsequent passage : 


_ © When we went back into the house, the Emperor sat down to 
work. The Campaign of Italy was nearly finished, but he provided 
me with a new subject. 3 

‘ « Note, write :” — These were the words which the Emperor 
uttered abruptly when a new idea occurred. What follows is 
literally what he dictated to me, in this instance: nothing has 
been altered in it, and he has never read it over. 

‘ « Note.—The Campaign of Italy being completed, Las Cases 
will, in the course of a week, undertake the period from the break- 
ing of the treaty of Amiens to the battle of Jena. In 1802 all Europe 
is at peace; shortly afterwards all Europe begins war: the Re- 
public is changed, and becomes the Empire ; the maritime ques- 
tion becomes the chief cause of the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens. 

‘ « Las Cases will begin by causing extracts to be made from 
the Moniteurs of that time, by little Emanuel, under his direc- 
tions; he must get through at least six or seven a-day,.which will 
make one hundred and eighty, or a period of six months, in one 
month. There must be at least a period of six months extracted 
before we begin. : 
' ¢« The periods preceding and following that period will be 
prepared and arranged by the other gentlemen. In making the 
extracts, the plan already prescribed to M. Montholon must-be 
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followed ; that is, of extracting all that relates to one event, and 
referring to the page and month. 
* “ The following will be the great Events of this Period : 

‘*¢« J. History of the flotilla. 

‘« 2. Declaration of Austria. 

‘ « 3. Movements of the fleets. 

‘<«¢ 4. Battle of Trafalgar. 

‘« 5. Ulm— Austerlitz. 

* «¢ 6. Peace of Vienna. 

« ‘7, Negotiation of Lord Lauderdale at Paris. 

‘ « 8. Battle of Jena. 

‘« To be inserted in their respective Places : 

‘ «¢ 1. Conspiracy of Georges. 

‘« 2. Affair of the Duc d’Enghien. 

‘ « 3. Coronation of the Emperor, by the Pope. 

‘«¢ 4, Imperial organization. 

‘« This will be one of the finest periods of the history of 
France; for it exhibits, in the space of one year, on one side a 
Pope coming to France to crown an Emperor, —an event which 
had not taken place for one thousand years before ; and, on the 
other, the French flag waving over the capitals of Austria and 


Prussia, the Roman empire dissolved, and the Prussian monarchy 
destroyed.” 

‘ I take pleasure in transcribing literally the above dictation 
of the Emperor, with his first ideas and in his first words, in order 
to shew his style and manner.’ 


Lucien Bonaparte’s poem of Charlemagne found a severe 
critic in his brother, who ended his strictures on it with a 
droll suggestion. If, said he, ‘ Lucien could not resist the 
temptation of scribbling verses, he should have prepared 
a splendid manuscript, embellished with elegant designs and 
tir binding, with which he might now and then have gra- 
tified the eyes of the ladies; occasionally allowing a few quota- 
tions from it to creep into publicity ; and, finally, he should 
have left it to his heirs with a severe prohibition against sub- 
mitting it to the press.’ We do not quite concur in this cen- 
sure of Lucien’s poem, but the plan recommended would be 
very advisable in a great many cases. 

We have in a former instance rather surprized our readers, 
perhaps, by representing Bonaparte as the (so?-disant) friend 
of liberty; and now we find him the advocate of equality : 
that is to say, equality of rights, or the power of aspiring to 
and obtaining advancement and distinction. He observed : 
‘I have not reigned all my life: before I became a sovereign, 
I recollect having been a subject ; and I can never forget how 
powerfully the sentiment of equality influences the mind, and 
animates the heart.’ | on 
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The execution of the Duke d’Enghien is again introduced, 
and again argumentatively justified by Napoleon, on the prin- 
ciples of the law of nature and nations: but it is'to be noted 
that he added, ‘ If I had been informed in time of certain 
circumstances respecting the opinions of the Prince and his 
disposition, — if, above all, I had seen the letter which he 
wrote to me, and which, God knows for what reason, was 
only delivered to me after his death, — I should certainly have 
forgiven him.’ — The proposed murder of other and still 
hidioes branches of the Bourbon family is also repeated, and 
he expressly declares that an offer of this kind being once 
made to him when he was at Boulogne, he ordered the bearer 
of it to be brought to him: 


‘ « Well, Sir!” said I, when he appeared. — “ Yes, First Con- 
sul, we will give him up to you for one million.” — Sir, I will 
give you two millions ; but on condition that you will bring him 
alive.” —** Ah! that I could not promise,” said the man, —. 
ating, and much disconcerted by the tone of my voice and the 
expression of my looks at that moment.— “ Do you then take me 
for a mere assassin? Know, Sir, that though I may think it neces- 
sary to inflict a punishment, or make a great example, I am not 
disposed to encourage the perfidy of an ambuscade;” and I 
drove him from my presence. Indeed his mere presence was al- 
ready too great a contamination.” ’ ? 

We are surprized to find Count Las Cases repeating, with 
the semblance of gravity, the ridiculous hoar about the French 
prisoners in this country being so tormented by hunger that 
they once seized a horse and ate it. Napoleon himself laughed 
at the evident absurdity. * | 

Another instance of the ready recollection with which this 
extraordinary man would detail and enumerate facts, as well 
as of the unreserved complacency with which he dwelt on 
his own merits, occurs in consequence of a paragraph having 
been one day read in the English newspapers, asserting that 
he had concealed immense treasures. He begins by displaying 
_ his great acts as the richest of his treasures, and then states 
the reality of the money, and its source, which he had been 
permitted by the allied powers to retain. ‘The enumeration 
is worthy of being quoted. 

‘ On this occasion, the Emperor dictated as follows : 

‘ “ You wish to know the treasures of Napoleon? They are 
immense, it is true, but they are all exposed to light. They are: 





* The Count has also committed a little oversight when’ he 
says, vol.iii. part vi. p. 5., that, in all the conversations about 
great men, Napoleon never spoke of Frederick of Prussia; 
whereas we find him mentioned at p. 353. of the same volume, 
and in part vii. pp. 181. and 193. — Part vili. p.154. the Ville ‘de 
Paris was a first-rate. 
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‘The noble harbours of Antwerp and Flushing, which are capable 
of containing the largest fleets, and of protecting them against the 
ice from the sea,—the hydraulic. works at Dunkirk, Havre, and 
‘Nice, — the immense harbour of Cherburg, — the maritime works. 
at Venice, —the beautiful roads from Antwerp to Amsterdam ; 
from Mentz to Metz; from Bordeaux to Bayonne ; — the passes of 
the Simplon, of Mount Cenis, of Mount Geneve, of the Corniche, 
which open a communication through the Alps in four different 
‘directions; and which exceed in grandeur, in boldness, and in 
skill of execution, all the works of the Romans ; in that alone 
you will find eight hundred millions; — the roads from the Py- 
-renees to the Alps, from Parma to Spezia, from Savona to Pied- 
-mont, — the bridges of Jena, Austerlitz, Des Arts, Sevres, Tours, 
Rouanne, Lyons, Turin, of the Isere, of the Durance, of Bordeaux, 
Rouen, &c. ; — the canal which connects the Rhine with the Rhone 
by the Doubs, and thus unites the North Sea with the Mediter- 
‘ranean ; the canal which connects the Scheldt with the Somme, 
and thus joins Paris and Amsterdam ; the canal which unites the 
‘Rance to the Vilaine ; the canal of Arles, that of Pavia, and the 
‘canal of the Rhine, —the draining of the marshes of Burgoine, of 
the Cotentin, of Rochfort, — the rebuilding of the greater number 
of the churches destroyed during the Revolution, — the building 
of others, — the institution of numerous establishments of industry 
-for the suppression of mendicity, —the building at the Louvre, 
— the construction of public warehouses, of the Bank, of the canal 
of the Ourcq, —the distribution of water in the city of Paris, — 
the numerous drains, the quays, the embellishments and the mo- 
numents of that large capital, — the works for the embellishment 
-of Rome, — the re-establishment of the manufactures of Lyons, 
— the creation of many hundreds of manufactories of cotton, for 
spinning and for weaving, which employ several millions of work- 
men, — funds accumulated to establish upwards of 400 manufac- 
tories of sugar from beet-roots, for the consumption of part of 
France, and which would have furnished sugar at the same price_ 
as the West Indies, if they had continued to receive encourage- 
ment for only four years longer, — the substitution of woad for 
indigo, which would have been at last brought to a state of per- 
fection in France, and obtained as good and as cheap as the in- 
digo from the colonies, — numerous manufactories for all kinds of 
objects of art, &c.—fifty millions expended in repairing and 
beautifying the palaces belonging to the crown, — sixty millions 
in furniture for the palaces belonging to the crown in France, and 
in Holland, at Turin, and at Rome, — sixty millions of diamonds 
for the crown, all purchased with Napoleon’s money, — the Regent 
(the only diamond that was left belonging to the former diamonds 
of the crown) withdrawn from the hands of the Jews at Ber- 
lin, in whose hands it had been left as a pledge for three millions. 
The Napoleon Museum, valued at upwards of 400,000,000, filled 
with objects legitimately acquired, either by money or treaties of 
peace known to the whole world, by virtue of which the chefs 
d’cewvres it contains were given in lieu of territory or of gs 
ions. 
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tions. Several millions amassed to be applied to the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, which is the paramount consideration for the 
interest of France; the introduction in France of Merino shee ‘ 
&c. these form a treasure of several thousand millions which will 
endure for ages! these are the monuments that will. confute 
calumny ! 

‘« History will say that all these things were accomplished in 
the midst of perpetual wars, without haviirg recourse to any loan, 
and whilst the national debt was even diminishing every day, and 
that nearly fifty millions of taxes had been remitted. Very large 
sums still remained in his private treasure; they were guarantied 
to him by the treaty of Fontainbleau as the result of the savings 
effected on his civil list and of. his other private revenues: these 
sums were divided, and did not go entirely into the public trea- 
sury, nor altogether into the treasury of France!!”’ 


Napoleon’s opinion of Bernadotte, as King of Sweden, is 
not favorably conceived. Having stated that, in good policy, 
he ought rather to have recommended the King of Denmark to 
fill that neighbouring throne, he observes that Bernadotte 
was elected, and came to him to obtain his fiat. 


‘ « Bernadotte, affecting great dependance on me, came to ask 
for my approbation, protesting, with too visible an anxiety, that 
he would not accept the crown, unless it was agreeable to me. 

‘ « J, the elected monarch of the people, had to. answer, that 
I could not set myself against the elections. of other people. It 
was what I told Bernadotte, whose whole attitude betrayed the 
anxiety, excited by the expectation of my answer. I added, that 
he had only to take advantage of the good will of which he had 
been the object; that I wished to be considered as having had no 
weight in his election, but that it had my approbation and my best 
wishes, I felt, however, shall I say it, a secret instinct, which 
made the thing disagreeable and painful. Bernadotte was, in fact, 
the serpent, which I nourished in my bosom ; he had scarcely left 
us, when he clung to the system of our enemies, and we were 
obliged to watch and dread him. At a later period, he was one 
of the great active causes of our calamities ; it was he who gave 
to our enemies the key of our political system and communicated 
the tactics of our armies; it was he, who pointed out to them the 
way to the sacred soil! In vain, would he excuse himself by say- 
ing, that in accepting the crown of Sweden he was thenceforth 
bound to be a Swede only ; pitiful excuse, valid only with those of 
the populace and the vulgar that are ambitious. In taking a wife, 
one does not renounce his mother, still less is he bound to transfix 
her bosom and tear out her entrails. It is said, that he afterwards 
repented, that is to say, when it was no longer time, and when the 
mischief was done.” ’ 


Count Las Cases having remarked on the singular aptitude 
of the name of Bernadotte’s son, Oscar, for a person who 
was to reign over the Scandinavians, among whom it was a 
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national appellative, Napoleon said that he was the youth’s 
godfather, and had so named him merely because he was at 
that time ‘ raving mad with Ossian.’ 
_ A long conversation is contained in part v. of vol. iii. on 
the subject of religion, the conduct of the Pope, and the 
Emperor’s treatment of him. It is too extensive for quota- 
tion, and on the fowmer—subject shews only what we have 
stated in a former article, that Bonaparte was but imperfectly 
informed. and waveringly inclined with regard to it. — This 
volume includes also a sketch, by the author, of a history of 
the emigration of the French princes to Coblentz, their beha- 
vidur while resident there and at Worms, &c., which would 
be interesting if the topic had any longer the power to excite 
that feeling. The Count was himself one of the emigrant 
host, and by no means conceals the pride, folly, and pro- 
flizacy which distinguished their conduct and behaviour. — 
In vol. iv. partvii. we find a copy of the treaty of Fontainebleau 
in+ April, 1814, which Count Las Cases says was ‘ carefull 
suppressed at the time it was drawn up, was never published 
in the Moniteur, and remained long unknown. It is to be 
found only in official collections, and even there the copies 
differ from one another.’ Our readers will remember that in 
this treaty, which was not signed by any person on the part 
of England, though Lord Castlereagh acceded to it in the 
name of his court, the other allied powers fully acknowleged 
the imperial and princely titles of Napoleon and all his 
family: yet Lord C., in his official letter to Lord Bathurst, 
studiously avoids the use of them: excepting that in one 
instance he, by mistake, no doubt, speaks of the Empress. 
~The curiosity and the doubts of the public, both in England 
and over the whole Continent, were much excited eight or 
nine years ago by the appearance of a work intitled Manuscrit 
de Saing Héléne; which came “ in such a questionable shape” 
that nébody knew what to make of it, nor of its pretension 
to be the work of Napoleon himself. Count Las Cases met 
with it while he was at the Cape on his return to Europe, 
after having been sent away from Saint Helena, and was 
puzzled by it as well as others: but he is the only person 
who has given, or probably ever will give, any thing like a 
clae to the explanation of it, which we therefore copy from 
part viii. and Yast of his narrative. 


‘ I here obtained a sight of the famous Manuscript of St. He- 
lena, which excited so much interest and curiosity throughout 
Europe. Opinion was powerfully divided on the subject of this 
publication ;' a thousand conjectures were afloat respecting its au+ 
thenticity and real origin. It would certainly be difficult for me 
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to describe the astonishment and doubt which it excited in my 
mind. What were my feelings and thoughts when I found pages 
of truth, which seemed to have escaped from my own secret col- 
lection, mingled with whole pages of error and frivolity! I several 
times stopped, doubting whether I was not dreaming. I recog- 
nized not only the substance of certain passages, but even phrases 
and expressions, in the literal form in which I had myself tran- 
scribed them from the mouth of the narrator. They were con- 
tained in the very papers which Sir Hudson Lowe had detained at 
St. Helena. I could positively have affirmed, that all the grand 
ideas and noble conceptions, formed by Napoleon, — all the poli- 
tical speculations, — and, in short, all the most attractive and in- 
teresting contents of the celebrated Manuscript, were in m 
Journal collected from the conversation of Napoleon. If only this 
portion of the publication had been read to me, I should not, for 
a moment, have doubted that the work had been obtained directly 
from Longwood. Even the dates would have warranted this con- 
clusion; for six or seven months had now elapsed since my expul- 
sion from St. Helena. But whence had been procured the alloy 
with which the better (larger) portion of the stella was mingled up ? 
This was a riddle which I could nat attempt to guess. Can it be, 
thought I, that the facts contained in this publication have been 
surreptitiously derived from my papers, certain parts of which 
may have been selected and put together by strange hands? But, 
besides that, I could not bring myself to cherish such a disagree- 
able suspicion without better proof; what probability was there 
that the hostile authority of St. Helena would favour the publi- 
cation of that, which was, upon the whole, favourable to the illus- 
trious victim of the ostracism of kings ? 
¢ What was the real sentiment which dictated the Manuscript 
of St. Helena? This is, in many instances, very equivocal. By 
what hands was it produced? This question gives rise to many 
contradictory conjectures. Finally, it may be asked, what was 
the real object of the publication? It presents various styles, 
various sentiments, and bears evidence of various de;~ees of in- 
formation. This publication must have been the patchwork-pro- 
duction of various hands; for how could the individual, who 
appears to have been so familiar with the secret designs of the 
supposed author and his cabinet, have been ignorant of his 
opinion on various public acts, when that opinion was accessible 
to every body ? as, for example, on the subject of Napoleon’s first 
marriage; the situation of the French in Egypt; the trial of the 
Duke d’Enghien; &e. 
‘ Is it probable that the man who could have procured by his 
own means facts of so confidential a nature should have been re- 
duced to the necessity of mingling them up with vulgar errors ? 
And even supposing any one to have had sufficient shrewdness to 
have guessed these great truths, would not his judgment have 
suggested to him the propriety of being correct with respect to 
the rest. I shall say nothing of the far-fetched and singular 
phraseology which disfigures the work, and which can only be a 
garde 
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garded as a proof of bad taste and an unsuccessful attempt at 
imitation. Neither shall I comment on the numerous and extra- 
ordinary anachronisms which this Manuscript contains. These 
and other circumstances render the publication totally inex- 
plicable’ 


This last volume is occupied with the Count’s own pro- 
ceedings, from the time of his quitting Saint Helena to that 
of his being made acquainted with the death of Napoleon, and 
his own return to France; his concluding page being dated 
from Passy, near Paris. After the protracted attention which 
we have bestowed on his work, though our report of it is still 
so excessively inadequate, he will not deem it an ill compliment 
if we do not follow him in this detail of his personal hard-— 
ships and conduct during this period. It will be no compli- 
ment to him, but a mere tribute to truth and justice, if we 
state, as we do very readily, fully, and feelingly, that he has 
proved himself to be one of the most devoted and zealous of 
all the followers of fallen fortune that history records. His 
motives throughout were disinterested, even to the ruin of 
his own prospects, peace, and comfort ; his admiration of his 
Great Master was sincere and unbounded; his endeavors to 
please and amuse him while with him in exile were unremit- 
ting and laborious; and his attempts to soften the rigors of 
that captivity after he had himself returned to Europe were 
affectionate, persevering, and courageous. We lament to 
hear that from all these causes his health has been essentially 
injured: but we are sure that his own reflections will ever be 
to him the greatest consolation; and that he will rest his 
greatest boast on the attestation borne to his merits, in the 
letter written to him by Napoleon on his departure from the 
rock of banishment. ‘ Your conduct at Saint Helena,” says 
the Ex-Emperor, “ has been, like the whole of your life, 
honorable and irreproachable; I have pleasure in giving 
you this testimony.”—** Once in Europe, whether you pro- 
ceed to England or return home, endeavor to forget the evils 
which you have been made to suffer ; and boast of the fidelity 
which you have shewn towards me, and of all the affection 
I feel for you.”—** Receive my embrace, and the assurance 
of my friendship. May you be happy !” — We echo the 
aspiration. 

A new edition of these volumes, in an abridged form, we 


understand, is preparing ;— if it has not already been pub- 
lished. 
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Aart. XII. Memoirs of India: comprizing a brief Geographical 
Account of the East Indies ; and a succinct History of Hindos- 
tan from the most early Ages to the End of the Marquis of Has- 
tings’s Administration in 1823. Designed for the Use of young 
Men going out to India. By R.G. Wallace, Esq., Author of 


‘¢ Fifteen Years in India.” 8vo. 14s. Boards, Longman and 
Co. 1824. 


Wonks concerning Hindustan are rapidly increasing, and 

it is not surprizing that an intense interest is now 
awakened respecting that country. Its early but imperfect 
civilization, the permanency of its institutions, the im- 


movable identity of its habits and its customs, which seem. 


to have suffered no change in a long cycle of years, its varied 
literature, its fanciful and sublime mythology, make it an 
object of learned and political curiosity: but, more than all 
these, the great infusion of British population in both services 
of the East India Company into its territories, and the mag- 
nitude of the empire which, having been won by our military 
skill, is now to be maintained by our civil wisdom, have 
given the force of an almost domestic tie to that which connects 
us with India; rendering all that relates to it equally a matter 
of solicitude to the scholar and the statesman, —in one 
word, to every class of persons in England. Every book, 
therefore, which contributes to familiarize the knowlege of 
the country, and to furnish a young man proceeding thither 
with some initiatory information relative to tribes of beings 
with whom he is about to be thrown into contact, and over 
whose fortunes he is not unlikely to have hereafter an efficient 
influence, cannot fail to render him a most essential service. 
He may thus be prevented from staring around him in ignorant 
astonishment when he arrives there; or from feeling that ab- 
surd impatience of a new system of habitudes and manners, 
and that contempt of the natives, which have with too much 
reason been ascribed to the English residents in India. 
Nothing in Anglo-Indian education is of more vital import- 
ance, than that which instils into the mind of the youthful 
functionary a mild forbearing respect for the Hindu charac- 
ter, and for Hindu customs. Contempt of those whom we 
govern must necessarily render our domination unjust and 
cruel: it cuts asunder the relation that ought to subsist 
between those who rule and those who obey; and it tends to 
convert our government into a galling yoke imposed on con- 
quered subjects, rather than a scheme of healing and benefi- 
cent policy. ) 

If, therefore, it be either important or desirable that those 
who are trained up to public stations in India should ~— 
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with them correct appreciations of the character of its native 
population, care ought to be taken that they do not derive 
their information on the subject from the accounts of the 
missionaries: particularly from the writings of Mr. Ward, 
who, however ardent in his zeal, and in other respects highly 
estimable and benevolent, has anathematized (to use an ex- 
pression of Mr. Burke) the whole people of Hindustan “ by 
lines of longitude and latitude.” Much as they may differ 
in moral habits or national character, that pious gentleman 
puts them all into one sweeping ban of proscription: yet the 
vices thus indiscriminately ascribed to so many races of people 
are so flagrant, that civil society could not be kept together 
if they existed ; and it is notorious to every person acquainted 
with India, that a great diversity of character prevails 
through that immense territory. Mr. Ward’s statements can 
repose on no other basis than his own personal experience, 
which was limited to Bengal; and it is well known that the 
Bengalees are the most contemptible race in Hindustan. So 
broad and undistinguishing are the generalities in which he 
deals by wholesale, that he scarcely advances a proposition 
which is not to be received with suspicion. For instance, it 
required no common allowance of religious bigotry to assert, 
as he does with much gravity when he illustrates the Lingam 
or Phallic worship, — that a chaste woman, faithful to her 
husband, is scarcely to be found among the millions of India. 
This state of universal dissoluteness would necessarily end in a 
total dissolution of society; for marriage could not exist in 
such a condition of moral depravation. ‘The fact, however, 
is directly the reverse. Marriage is held in high reverence 
both in the continent and the peninsula of Hindustan; and 
every violation of this solemn pact is followed by a loss of 
caste, compared to which the loss of life is in India scarcely 
considered as a punishment. Their legislator Menu says, 
«¢ A married woman, who violates her duty to her lord, 
brings infamy on herself in this world, and in the next shall 
enter the womb of the Shakal, or be affected with the ele- 
phantiasis, and other diseases, which punish crimes.” 

That the Hindus are not free from the vices which are 
always found more or less prevalent among large masses of 
population, who can deny? Sir John Malcolm, however, 
who has been a more accurate observer of the moral features 
of the national character in India than Mr. Ward, and 
had incomparably better opportunities of studying them, 
thus records in his public orders, dated Camp Dhoolia, 
28th June, 1821, his own opinions on this important subject * : 





* See Asiatic Journal, No. Ixxviii. 
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** Many of the moral defects of the natives of India are to be 
referred to that misrule and oppression, from which they are now, 
in a great degree, emancipated. I do not know the example of 
any great population in similar circumstances preserving through 
such a period of changes and tyrannical rule so much of virtue, and — 
so many good qualities, as are to be found in a great proportion of 
the inhabitants of this country. This is to be accounted for in 
some degree by the institutions of the Hindoos, particularly that 
of caste, which appears to have raised them to their present rank 
in} society at a very remote period: but it has certainly tended 
to keep them stationary at that point of civil order to which they 
were thus early advanced. With a just admiration of the effects 
of many of their institutions, which cause in vast classes not merely 
an absence of the common vices of theft, drunkenness, and 
violence, but preserve all the virtuous ties of family and kindred 
relations, we must all deplore some of their usages and weak super- 
stitions : but what individuals or what races of men are without 
great and manifold errors and imperfections; and what mind, that 
is not fortified with ignorance and pride, can, on such grounds, 
come to a severe judgment against a people like that of India ?” 


‘We have thus lost sight for a short time of Mr. Wallace 
and his publication, for the purpose of suggesting to him the 
necessity, in a future edition, of revising the few unsatisfactory, 
not to say incorrect, observations on this momentous topic, 
which occur in it; and we now proceed to a short notice of 
his Memoir of India, and of the subjects which it comprizes. 
The first book consists of a geographical outline of India; 
an account of the islands, and a geographical description 
of India. The second includes a history of that country 
from the most early ages; the Portuguese conquests and 
discoveries; the various European East India companies; 
the British settlements and conquests, down to the end of 
Lord Wellesley’s administration and the return of Lord 
Hastings from his military expedition; and an account of the 
three presidencies,. Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. . The 
last book comprehends miscellaneous remarks for the benefit 
of young adventurers in India, the requisite preparations for 
the voyage, remarks on a residence in the country, on return- 
ing from it, &c. &c. 

From such contents, it will be perceived that Mr. Wallace’s 
work is chiefly a compilation from other authorities, and so 
far may be useful to the young Indian student: but that it 
also comprizes much information which might as well have 
been omitted, is equally evident. ‘Thus, a long account of 
the East India companies of so many European nations, and 
the Portuguese discoveries and conquests, might have been 
spared : for, where so much is to be learned, nothing more 
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than it was necessary to know ought to have been inserted, 
because it tends to distract attention from the central subject. 


— We insert the account of Calcutta, which, on the whole, 
is tolerably correct. 


* Calcutta, the capital of British India, is situated on the east- 
ern bank of the river Hooghly, in lat. 22° 33'N., long. 88° 28’ E. 
It is about 100 miles from the sea, by the winding of the river, 
which is, before the city, full a mile broad. The approach is 
magnificent, each bank being adorned with elegant villas and 
gardens. Inthe year 1717 this extensive city was a petty village, 
and the’country around it a jungle and marsh. It now extends 
along the river upwards of six miles, and the numerous spires of 
churches, temples, and minarets, with the strong fortifications of 
Fort-William, and several imposing public edifices, such as the 
government-house, exchange, town-hall, college, writers’ build- 
ings, and the suburb called Chouringee, which is a line of Grecian 
palaces, render the external aspect of Calcutta perhaps equal in 
splendour to any capital in the world. But, upon a closer view of 
the houses, which are about 100,000 in number, they will be found 
poor mean buildings, with the exception of the European part of 
the city, consisting of perhaps 8000 dwellings, occupied by Bri- 
tish, Portuguese, and Armenian inhabitants. The whole popula- 
tion is estimated at 600,000 souls; and the surrounding country is 
so numerously inbabited, that in an extent of 20 miles round, it 
is said there are 2,225,000 people. 

‘ The European society of Calcutta is numerous, their habits 
convivial and hospitable, their mode of living luxurious, and their 
appearance splendid in the extreme. Visits are paid generally in 
palanquins ; but covered and open carriages, of all the descrip- 
tions fashionable in England, are numerous. ‘The table is covered 
with vast variety, and Madeira and claret are introduced even in 
the houses of the middling classes every day at dinner. 

‘ There would be no great interest in describing the public 
edifices of Calcutta, most of which are common buildings, on the 
usual principles of European architecture. Places of public 
amusement are not numerous. There is one respectable theatre, 
and an assembly room, but little frequented; for, although no 
place in the world exhibits a more numerous display of splendid 
private parties, yet public intercourse is unfashionable, and pride 
has separated general society into circles, whose centres are like 
the heads of castes by which they are surrounded. 

‘ The descendants of Europeans, called half castes, are here 
very numerous ; and seven large schools are supported by them. 
There are also excellent male and female orphan-asylums, hos- 
pitals, and a variety of charitable institutions, which do honour to 
the liberality of the inhabitants of Calcutta. Since the establish- 
ment of an episcopacy in 1814, in India, consisting of a bishop 
and three archdeacons, &c. great attention has been paid to the 
education of the natives. The late Dr. Middleton, first bishop of 
Calcutta, was mainly instrumental in founding the Mission Col- _ 
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lege, for instructing native youth in the doctrine and discipline of 
the church of England, in view to their becoming preachers, 
catechists, and school-masters, and for other general purposes 
connected with the extension of education and conversion. It 
appears from the last Report of the Calcutta School Society, that 
there are 200 schools within the precincts of its control, and that 
upwards of 5000 native children are studying various branches of 
European literature in Calcutta and the vicinity. But what 
proves beyond doubt that an amazing change has taken place in 
the prejudices of the natives is, that Hindoo females are now 
students at several of our institutions. At the last anniversary 
meeting of the Calcutta Female School Society, the Committee 
remark, that there were pupils from the highest as well as the 
lowest castes ; for instance, there were two Brahmans, four Kayns- 
thus, and seven Vishnubers, who are considered of the highest 
rank. In short, a learned native has published a treatise, in the 
Bengalee language, to prove that it was formerly customary 
among the Hindoos to educate their females, and that the education 
of women is not, as is generally supposed, disgraceful or injurious, 
but, if encouraged, will be productive of the most beneficial effects. 

‘ Calcutta is as yet in an infant state : —no city in the world 
has ever improved or grown more rapidly, and if it continue for 
another century to progress as it has done during the last, it will 
be the wonder of posterity. Some of its institutions are, how- 
ever, susceptible of great improvement, particularly the Supreme 
Court, whose jurisdiction over Europeans extends to the distance 
of 1200 miles, and yet there is no circuit branch; so that a cri- 
minal, with all the witnesses necessary to convict him, must be 
brought to the pombe > where punishment is inflicted, at a 
distance from the scene of perpetration. Another defect is, that 
all the natives, who are subject to the jurisdiction of the King’s 
court, are tried by a British jury, of which they may complain 
with good reason. In short, executions have taken place in Cal- 
cutta for crimes, on principles of British law, which according to 
the Hindoo code were not capital offences. The case of Rajah 
Nund Comar is quite in point, and as his fate has been described, 
an allusion to it is only necessary. 

‘ The external and internal trade of the presidency of Calcutta 
averages about 14,000,000 sterling annually, a great part of which 
is carried on by private adventurers, since the opening of the 
ports of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, to a free trade; but the 
East India Company have such an advantage in a monopoly of 
certain articles, and in the privilege of framing local regulations, 
that no enterprise can compete with, and many speculators to the 
Indian shores have been completely ruined. Upwards of 600 
ships and vessels take their departure from Calcutta annually, with 
150,000 tons of merchandise; and as the same number, on an 
average, yearly sail up the river, the activity of the scene may be 
conceived. 

‘ In Calcutta and its vicinity the curiosities are not numerous, 
but interesting. There are no great temples and mosques. 
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The churches, chapels, and meeting-houses are not very com- 
manding edifices compared with the private mansions, many of 
which are truly magnificent. But when I was in Calcutta, the 
Black-hole was to be seen, and the monument which commemo- 
rated its tragical story, though so much shattered by lightning, 
that I understand it now ceases to meet the eye. The Company’s 
Botanic Gardens are also worthy of observation, and the Gover- 
nor-General’s country-residence at Barrackpore, in a beautiful 
park, is another object, with the Danish, French, and Dutch settle- 
ments up the river Hooghly, the banks of which at all times pre- 
sent contrasts of natural beauty and frightful superstition.’ 


Mr. Wallace is infected with the prejudice of military men 
against the Supreme Court. Though the jurisdiction of this 
court extends to every European, all over the territories sub- 
ject to the presidency, it does not include more of the natives 
than those who reside there ; and he mistakes when he intimates 
that the latter have any ground of complaint for being tried 
by a British jury. What native of any country can legitimately 
complain of being tried by a British jury? Has Mr. W. 
learned by his residence in India to undervalue the dearest 
privileges and most admired institutions of his ancestors ? 
Every one endued with common information knows the 
slow, cautious, and humane procedures of our criminal law; 
and the natives (we speak not without authority) have fre- 
quently lamented that the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
could not be extended over the whole of each presidency. 
With regard to executions after conviction, according to the 
principles of English law, they never take place but in those 
cases in which great crimes, contrary to natural law, such as 
murder, rape, &c., and which would have been punished 
with death and torture by their own law, have been perpe- 
trated. Forgery is not a capital offence in India. Nundco- 
mar’s case is no precedent :—Sir Elijah Impey has to answer 
for that affair. 


We copy also the account of Madras. 


‘ Madras is the capital of the British possessions in the Deccan, 
and south of India. It stands in lat. 13° 5'N., long. 80° 25’ E., 
and is distant from Calcutta 1030 miles, and from Bombay 770. 

© The coast on which Madras stands is lashed by a raging surf, 
over which the city appears to great advantage, and the numerous 
palms in its vicinity look charmingly green. All the sandy beach 
seems in motion with human life. The colonnade-edifices that 
meet the eye have the appearance of marble, from the fine shell- 
mortar with which they are plastered and polished. Romantic 
boats and canoes approach the vessel, filled with gracefully formed 
natives, and the attention is divided between bodies rustling in 

silk and decorated with jewels, and others almost naked. " 
© At 
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* At Madras nearly all the civilians live in garden-houses, so 
that the town does not present the splendid appearance of Cal- 
cutta; but the country around, though naturally barren, is ren- 
dered artificially beautiful; and fine roads, shaded with trees, 
intersect it in all directions. The mode of living at Madras is 
much the same as in Calcutta; but provisions of every description 
are much dearer than in Bengal, and of course society is not so 
extensive as in the supreme presidency. It is, perhaps, on that 
account, full as pleasant, and more general. The whole popu- 
lation of the black town of Madras and Fort St. George is about 
350,000 souls. Accounts are kept at this presidency in star 
pagodas, fanams, and cash; while in Calcutta the currency is in 
rupees, annas, and pice. Eighty cash make one fanam, twelve 
fanams a rupee, and three and a half rupees a pagoda, worth eight 
shillings. In Calcutta twelve pice make an anna, and sixteen 
annas a rupee, worth two shillings and sixpence. 

‘ Justice is administered on the same plan as in Bengal; a 
Supreme Court is established at Madras on the model of that of 
Fort-William. The revenue is about five millions sterling per 
annum, which is nearly all expended in paying the necessary 
establishments. This presidency indirectly controls about twenty 
millions of the native population of India, but its immediate sub- 
jects do not exceed twelve millions ; for it has within its bound- 
aries the nominally independent principalities of Mysore, ‘Travan- 
core, and Cochin. 

‘ In a commercial point of view this presidency is inferior to 
Bombay. Its export trade is chiefly in piece-goods; and the 


whole value of its shipments out and in annually does not exceed 
five millions sterling.’ 


As the author’s admonitions may be useful to a young man 
proceeding to India, we quote a part of them: 


‘ It is assumed, that all young men who adventure to India 
embark for that distant region to better their condition, with the 
hope of returning to their native land for the purpose of enjoying 
that otium cum dignitate which ought to be the reward of an 
actively employed manhood. For this purpose, habits of eco- 
nomy and care should be early formed, and from the first concep- 
tion of the idea of making India the sphere of exertion for inde- 
pendence, a regimen of both mind and body should be commenced, 
and undeviatingly pursued. To preserve health in India, strict 
temperance in all things is indispensably necessary ; to acquire 
wealth, a fixed practice of living under income, whatever it may 
be. Youth most unfortunately often imagine that they are called 
upon, when mixing with society, to imitate the highest in extrava- 
gance of expenditure. The generous principle from which this 
imagination of the heart flows, is honourable to man’s nature, but 
discreditable to his judgment; for the increase of salaries is a 
reward for service, and as etiquette has established a scale for 
expence in proportion to rank, it is an absurdity for a junior to 
ape seniority. It is like the — foolishly attempting the —_— 
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of the giant, end generally meets the fate of the frog in the fable, 
that burst by over-exertion to rival the ox in size. 

‘ In fitting out for India, we would strongly advise the young 
adventurer to take nothing with him but what may be absolutel 
necessary. In this small stock, we place a few very useful books 
of reference. But to carry out the stores of camp-equipage, the 
saddles, bridles, bales of broad cloth, and varieties which many 
young men do, is altogether mistaken profusion. In nine cases 
out of ten, the stock which a young gentleman takes out is 
injured by want of care, or is of a different description to that 
which he finds necessary on arrival in India. He also discovers 
that he could have equipped himself there at half the expence 
which he did in London, and his regret and chagrin are increased 
by the want of those means of which he was deprived by rash 
anticipation. ‘The wisest plan is to embark with only what is ne- 
cessary for the voyage; and with such scientific apparatus as may 
be useful in all situations, either for amusement or improvement, 
carrying out a bill on some house of agency ; or a sum of mone 
for equipment in India. The bill is the better mode of the two, 
for it serves as an introduction, and provides against probable loss, 
for the exchange on English money varies very much in India, and 
a system of fraud is practised on Johnny Newcome at each of the 
presidencies, which it requires no common prudence to repel. 

‘ The passage to India now seldom exceeds four months and a 
half, but it is a period to which great importance ought to be 
attached. An adventurer is fortunate, who meets with a gentle- 
manly experienced commander of the ship, for much depends 
upon his temper and manner, in keeping up proper ceremony and 
preserving that agreeable harmony which is so very easily dis- 
turbed by selfishness and imprudence, in the narrow sphere to 
which the passions and inclinations of society are confined on 
board a vessel, where there is no such thing as avoiding dail 
intercourse without the most intolerable imprisonment Indeed the 
situation of a set of fiery impatient young men, cooped up within the 
sides of a wooden house, surrounded by the ocean for four months, 
is so critical that it requires every possible attention and care to 
prevent the many unhappy consequences which may arise out of 
eos a When good temper and a general disposition to please 
prevail, the hours fly away swiftly, and there is so little to draw 
away attention while scudding before the trade or monsoon, which 
steady weather is experienced during the greatest part of an 
Indian voyage, that an improving course of reading may be pur- 
sued, and the mind invigorated while the imagination is amused.’ 


We cannot omit the very useful hints which follow: 


‘ Upon landing at any of the presidencies, crowds of natives, 
who speak tolerable English, press upon strangers, and it requires 
no small share of prudence to guard against imposition. They 
approach with the most insinuating address, and produce charac- 
ters which are calculated to remove suspicion. he necessity a 
stranger is under of placing himself in the power of some pons 
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ested person, as well from want of information as for the supply 
of his absolute wants, ensures employment to great numbers of 
the most cunning description of men in India. eir objects are, 
to get charge of the luggage for the purpose of conveying it to 
some tavern, the proprietor of which rewards them for bringing 
him guests ; to engage such servants as the stranger may require, 
all of whom pay for their places ; to exchange English money and 
purchase the refit, which every one requires after a long voyage, 
by which they make considerable profit. To avoid the conse- 
quences of reposing confidence in such designing knaves, I would 
suggest that the stranger should leave his uggage on board the 
ship, and go on shore with any letters of introduction he may have, 
or for the purpose of reporting his arrival at one of the public 
offices, where he will receive information that may be serviceable. 
Such young men as do not belong to the civil or military service 
will do well to be guided by the advice of the captain of the 
vessel ; for I can assure them, that by placing themselves at the 
disposal of an agent, who will offer himself at the landing-place, 
they may, probably, be led into folly and inconvenience, which 
they will long remember with deep regret. In short, I consider 
caution on this head of such importance, that I have known the 
worst misfortunes of several adventurers originate in connections 
which they accidentally formed with natives, on arrival in India. 

‘ The next point, to which I would advert, is the caution that 
ought to be exercised in the choice of companions. In general, 
our youth contract in public schools, from mixing with ranks in 
life tar above them in fortune, notions of extravagance and splen- 
dour, which are agreeable to the generous and liberal feelings of 
that animated period of existence. But if these propensities. be 
not checked, they inevitably lead to the formation of. habits, which 
completely destroy that prospect of independence for which a 
man is adventuring his life, and spending his time in an uncon- 
genial climate, at a distance from all the associations of child- 
hood.: If the inconsistency of human nature was not proverbially 
known, it would surprise any man to behold young adventurers in 
India living in such a state of intemperance and luxury, as if the 
pursuit of pleasure and the expenditure of wealth and health, 
were the objects for which they had left the bracing regions of 
Europe, to sojourn in the burnin — of Hindostan. Itisa 
lamentable fact, that the votaries of fashion every where stimulate 
each other to excess, by a constant struggle to make what is to 
follow surpass every thing that has gone before in magnificence; 
but in no part of the world is this truth more obvious to common 
observation than in India, where a rage for display seems to be a 
species of epidemic, that attacks every stranger, if not resisted by 
sound judgment and strength of understanding. I, therefore, warn 
every young adventurer to reflect, at the threshold of his under- 
taking,’ upon the views which he and his friends have had, in making 
India the scene of his operations, and to act in consistency thereto, 
by avoiding companions who evidently- proclaim the danger of 
their course by not following — as their guide, which — 
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lead them to practise the strictest rules of self-denial, as a sure 
and certain means of expediting the accomplishment of their 
fondest hopes.’ — 

‘ Young men go out to India, at that period of life, when the 
love of pleasure and self-gratification supersedes considerations of 
remote interests: the future, for which life is risked in a dan- 
gerous climate, is sacrificed without reflection to the present. 
Such is the inconsistency of our nature. Hence it is, that so 
many amiable youths of most repectable families form connec- 
tions, by marriage in India, which blight the fond hopes of their 
parents; whilst others become entangled by the voluptuous 
charms of some sable beauty, and, before they are aware, find 
themselves surrounded by a numerous offspring of half caste ille- 
gitimates, the difficulty of providing for whom embitters their 
future lives. Both these dangers ought to be avoided by a sound 
exercise of wisdom and restraint; but I certainly pity the youth 
less who marries and becomes the father of children of his own 
colour, of whom he need not be ashamed, than the unfortunate 
man who entails disgrace upon the natural objects of his affection, 
and who at length has to leave them in an inferior walk of life, 
when he returns to his native country. The Indian beauties, 
while young, possess fascinations of the most bewitching descrip- 
tion, and often fix the affections of Europeans to such a degree, 
that every thing is sacrificed to them. But they soon grow old 
and ugly, and not being linked to the heart that fondled them by 
mental congeniality, they are forsaken very often for some young 
countrywoman, who adventures to the East in search of a hus- 
band. Such is the effect of familiarity in blunting sensibility, that 
Ihave known several of these cast mistresses and their children 
receive very kind attention from the ladies who supplanted them 
in affection; whilst, in other cases, I have discovered a deep 
source of unhappiness in the jealousy of the wife, who viewed 
every tender remembrance of her husband for his illegitimate 
children and their mother as a declension of her hopes, and 
an insult. offered to her superiority. Of all things I enjoin 

oung adventurers to form early resolutions against connections 
with the half caste, Hindoo, or Mohammedan women, either by 
marriage, or in the common way, as not only involving their own 
happiness and future’ prospects in misery and disappointment, but 
entailing upon others anguish and ignominy, for which the gift of 
life is no recompence.’ 


We conclude our remarks with recommending Mr. Wal- 
lace’s volume as an useful and interesting monitor to young 
writers and cadets, during their outward-bound voyage. He 
manifests great good sense in his cautions to the young and 
untried adventurer, and they ought to be diligently studied 
and scrupulously followed : for they will lead him to affluence 
and happiness, and keep him clear from the shoals on which 
so many promising young men have suffered both to be 


wrecked. 
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Art. XIII. An Essay on the Laws of Gravity, and the Distances 
of the Planets ; with Observations on the ‘Tides, the Figure of 
the Earth, and the Precession of the Equinoxes. By Captain 


Forman, Royal Navy. 8vo. 4s. sewed. Longman and Co. 
1824. 


uR readers have heard of an unfortunate juryman being 


shut up with eleven obstinate fellows, who could not be 
persuaded to adopt his opinion; and Captain Forman’s case 
is of the same description. Instead of the odds of eleven to 
one, however, he has every scientific man in Europe against 
him; and after all that he can do or write, he cannot persuade 
them to give up their own positive knowlege in order to adopt 
his negative assumptions. Indeed, he himself seems half 
disposed to abandon his original ideas relative to the cause 
of the tidés ; having now substituted for his woolsack, and his 
bag of marbles, a pair of magnets and a piece of iron: 
proving that, as a piece of the latter metal suspended by one 
magnet will fall when the opposite pole of another magnet is 
applied to the first, so the water in the ocean falls (or rather 
rises) on the side of the earth most distant from the moon, 


when the magnetic power of the lunar orb is intercepted by the 
terrestrial sphere. 


‘ As the tides, on both sides, correspond with the moon's 
motion, we must look to the moon as the primary cause of their 
rising, and therefore must suppose that the moon, in some wa 
or other, diminishes the gravity of the waters on both sides. 
Without pretending to understand how it is brought about, I shall 
content myself with shewing the reader that a similar effect may 
be produced by a couple of magnets; and when he has ocular 
demonstration that such a law does exist in nature, he can have 
no reason to suppose that it may not exist in the magnetic powers 
of the heavenly bodies, as well as in a magnet. If we take up 
a small piece of iron with the side of a magnet, and apply either 
end of another magnet to the opposite side, the following pheno- 
mena will take place. On the application of one end of the second 
magnet, the iron will still remain attached to the first, but the two 
magnets will either repel, or but slightly attract, each other ; but, 
on the application of the other end, the two magnets will attract 
each other very strongly, and the iron will drop off. It is clear, 
then, that the power of attraction, on the opposite side, is dimi- 
nished in the first magnet by the application of the other; and 
have we not a right to suppose that the same properties may exist 
in the magnetic powers of the earth and moon? Have we not a 
right to suppose that the moon’s magnetic rays, in passing through 
the earth, may either diminish the power of the earth’s attraction 
on that side, in proportion to its own power; or, what would 
amount to the same thing, change their own properties, and be- 
come a repellant, instead of an attracting, power ?” 7 
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The theory of the tides, however, is not the principal 

object of the present pamphlet, but is merely introduced b 
Captain Forman to shew how ill he has been treated by all 
the philosophers of the nineteenth century. In return, Sir 
‘H. Davy, the Secretary of the Board of Longitude, Dr. 

Brewster, Laplace, and a few others, are most unmercifull 
reproved by him ; and even we poor Reviewers (although we 
did expect rather more consideration, from the way in which 
we discussed the subject,) fare very little better under his 
hands. From regard to the author, we attempted to convince 
him of the error under which he labored by fair and candid 
argument: but this he calls our being * put to our last shift,’ 
and he apprizes us that, as we are ‘ living in a glass-house, 
we should avoid throwing stones at our neighbours.’ Not- 
withstanding all this, however, we will still endeavor to shew 
the Captain that he is not sufficiently conversant with his 
subject, to treat it in a manner that will redound to his credit. 
His entire argument relative to the received doctrine of the 
tides arises from his misunderstanding the authors whom he 
quotes, and all that is advanced in the present pamphlet is 
equally erroneous. He supposes that Kepler’s law of * equal 
areas being described in equal times” implies, that each and 
every planet describes equal areas in equal times; that is, 
that the radius vector of Mars or Mercury describes the same 
area in the same time as that of Saturn or the Georgium 
Sidus. Yet Kepler never advanced any such doctrine, and 
nobody but Captain Forman ever imagined that he did. The 
same planet in different parts of its orbit describes equal 
areas in equal time, but not different planets. If an author 
will set out with such mistaken ideas about the meaning of 
words, he must not be surprized that he can obtain no fol- 
lowers ; the utmost that he can expect is to excite the curiosity 
of a few readers, who will wonder that any man in the 
present day, and particularly an officer in the British navy, 
should be so profoundly ignorant of a subject which now 
forms the exercise of students in the earlier stages of their 
education. — Having pointed out this fundamental error 
in Captain F.’s idea, we shall probably be told by him that 
we have in this instance, as he complains that we have done 
in others, passed over all the beauties and perfections of his 
argument, in order to find one single blemish on which to 
vent our spleen: but he must be aware that, when this error 
in his first premises is corrected, every thread of his argument 
from beginning to end falls to the ground; and that the whole 
pamphlet will require to be re-written, and the objections to 
the established theory be constructed on some other _—_— 
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It certainly is very surprizing that Captain Forman should 
not deem it at least as possible that his views of the theories of 
the tides, of gravity, &c. are erroneous, as that all the philo- 
sophers from the time of Newton to the present day have 
been mistaken: men who have spent their lives in the pursuit 
of a science ought to be at least as able judges as one who 
has employed only a few hours on the inquiry, and who 
acknowleges that he knows little or nothing of practical as- 
tronomy. It would be just as reasonable for a bold citizen, 
who has made one adventurous excursion from the Tower 
Stairs to Ramsgate, to undertake to write on the theory and 
practice of navigation, to dispute with all the first navigators 
of the day concerning the practice of their art, and to accuse 
them not only of a want of knowlege in their particular de- 
partments, but of a want of common honesty, if they failed 
to acknowlege his new and untenable positions. If such a 
man were to attempt to place himself as a navigator ona 
parallel with Anson, Cook, or Parry, “ who would not 
laugh” at his folly? yet it would be as reasonable as for Cap- 
tain Forman to deem himself equal as an astronomer to 
Copernicus and Kepler, which he does not scruple to inti- 
mate in the broadest terms. —We will, however, before we 
proceed farther, give some quotations from the pamphlet, on 
the points mentioned above. | 


The moral character of modern philosophers, according t 
Captain Forman : 


‘ If the discovery of truth were the sole object of philosophical 
research, it would only be necessary to make known our disco- 
veries, in order to have them fairly discussed, and, if true, univer- 
sally adopted. Unfortunately, however, this is not the case. 
Our philosophers can see no beauty in truth, except where it 
serves as a stepping-stone to their own exaltation ; and when any 
one ventures to propose an improvement, or to point out an error, 
in their systems, they are sure to take offence, and oppose him 
with all their might. They will pass over all that is excellent in 
his work, lay great stress upon his most trifling inadvertencies, 
distort facts, and have recourse to the meanest artifices in order 
to obscure the light of truth. If possible, they will hold him up 
to ridicule and contempt; and even when they are finally put to 
silence, and convinced, by incontrovertible arguments, that truth 
is on his side, they will not come forward and acknowledge it ; 
but, notwithstanding they profess to be teachers of philosophy, 
would rather suffer mankind to remain in ignorance of many things, 
than be at all instrumental in raising the reputation of any one, 
who does not happen to belong to their own coteries.’ — 

‘ The foregoing are a few out of a great many instances that I 
might produce, of a defective judgment on the part of our most 
distinguished philosophers; but I have a charge against .* of 
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them of a much more serious nature. Error is no crime, and we 
are all, more or less, liable to be mistaken, but nothing can excuse 
a disregard for truth in a philosopher; for, to say nothing of the 
injury done to an individual, who may have made some discovery, 
by depriving him of the just reward of his exertions, it is inten- 
tionally to keep mankind in a state of ignorance, and to take an 
unfair advantage of the confidence of the public, who, not very 
wisely, have placed such implicit reliance on his opinions.’ 


After some other remarks of this kind, the author continues: 


‘ How a philosopher could think of writing a theory of the 
tides without consulting a tide-table, is a phenomenon which none 
but a philosopher can explain; but, be that as it may, nothing 
can justify Dr. Young in refusing to acknowledge his theory to be 
erroneous, whatever he may think of mine. To say the least of 
it, it is a downright imposition on the public, and disgraceful both 
to the man and the philosopher.’ — 

* All men are liable to error, and though Sir Isaac Newton 
inadvertently overlooked an indispensable principle, his error was 
undoubtedly the effect of carelessness and not of ignorance; but 
what can be said in defence of those philosophers who cannot 
perceive the necessary consequence of this principle, when it is 
clearly pointed out to them, or, if they do perceive it, have not 
the honesty to acknowledge it ?’ 


Sir Isaac Newton, indeed, seems to have been a sad blun- 
dering man: but his moral character does not appear to have 
been so bad as that of the philosophers of the present time. 
He is only accused of disfiguring ‘ the beautiful structure he 
had raised, by almost as many errors as he had previously. 


exploded.’ 
Captain Forman’s opinion of himself : 


‘ The Essay, which I am now about to introduce to the reader, 
was sent to Sir Humphry Davy to be presented to the Royal 
Society; and here I cannot help contrasting the liberal and noble 
conduct of Ticho Brahe with — can I give it any other name ? — 
the little-mindedness of the President of the Royal Society. Every 
one knows that the discoveries of Kepler were made subsequent 
to his acquaintance with that philosopher; and that the paper or 
letter, which recommended him so strongly to his favour, contained 
nothing more than the promise of what, with proper encourage- 
ment, he might hereafter become. I know that I shall be taxed 
with vanity; but, in defiance of the jeers of those who are so 
ready to substitute ridicule for argument, I maintain that my Essay 
contains more information, and, in every sense of the word, will 
bear a comparison with that paper of Kepler ; and yet his procured 
for him the protection and friendship of the truly noble Dane, 
while mine is sent back to me by the President of the Royal 
Society, accompanied with mockery and insult.’ — 

¢ I know that this hypothesis, for I do not pretend to give it 
any other name, will be sneered at by the philosophers ; ae 
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public, for a time at least, will side with them. I do not expect 
that I shall live to see any of my opinions adopted, but I shal] 
not altogether lose my reward. The labour of acquiring know- 
ledge repays itself by the acquisition, and there is some pleasure 
in anticipating the approbation of posterity. I know that my 
name will not always be a term of reproach; and I know, too, 
that a great many of those, who now affect to look down upon 
me, will either be forgotten altogether, or, if they should be 
remembered, will be classed with the opposers of Galileo and 
Copernicus.’ 


We shall not trouble our readers with any other quota- 
tions : but we request Captain Forman to imagine any parallel 
expressions in the work of our supposed Cockney navigator, 
reflecting on the scientific and moral character of not one 
only but of every distinguished officer in the British navy, 
and then to say what his opinion would be of such a person. 
To have misunderstood altogether one of the first elementary 
laws of physical astronomy, and to have written a pamphlet 
to prove that it is inconsistent with facts, are such blunders 
as could not be exceeded by the London and Ramsgate 
adventurer. 

The author’s mistake relative to the figure of the earth is 
more excusable; that is, his idea of the proposition is exactly 
the one which occurs to every student when he frst reads it. 
In general, however, a young man will say, * I must surely 
misunderstand this, because all astronomers come to a directly 
opposite result; and I must therefore get it explained to me 
by somebody who is master of the subject :’ — whereas it is 


Captain Forman’s misfortune to set a higher value on his 


own first glance of an astronomical theorem, although he 
confesses that he knows nothing of the practice of the science, 
than on all the laborious researches of such men as Newton 
and Laplace. With these unfounded pretensions, he must 
not be surprized that Sir H. Davy declined the honor of cor- 
responding with him “ on subjects connected with philoso- 
phical inquiries.” 





Art. XIV. Redwood; a Tale. By the Author of “A New 
England Tale.” 3 Vols. 12mo. 1/7. 1s. Boards. Miller. 
1824. 


GINcE the appearance of the novels intitled Zhe Spy, The 
Pioneers, The Pilot, &c. by Mr. Cooper, and of Seventy- 


Sie and others by (it is said) Mr. Neill, on the other side of 


the Atlantic, the new world can scarcely complain of want of 
amusement at least in this branch of literature. If we sl 
either 
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either the number or the quality of those writings, they are 
well calculated to prevent any dearth of such entertainment, 
not merely in themselves, but by the example which they 
have afforded to numerous followers. In this respect, indeed, 
the author of The Spy has not a little responsibility on his 
head ; inasmuch as he is doubtless the cause of inflicting a 


good deal of trash on the American reading public, from the 


pens of others who are more ambitious than able to equal his 
sterling merit. ‘The evil of this, however, is in a measure 
corrected by a few productions of a superior class; which 
approach nearer tothose strong graphic powers and finedelinea- 
tions of human life and character, that are so richly interspersed 


_ through the productions of the above-named writers. Such, in 


some respects, are the productions announced to be written by 
a lady, one of which now lies before us; though it cannot 
boast the same strength and energy, the same vivid and 
correct pictures both from nature and mankind, with the 
same experience and accurate description of events and 
scenes in which the writer has been either an actor or a wit- 
ness, as we find in the publications of Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
Neill. Its features, as we might expect, are wholly of a 
milder and more serious cast ; its principle is instructive and 
devotional; and in no way, perhaps, except in the occasional 
beauty of its descriptions, — certainly not in extent of intel- 
lect and strong natural powers, —can it be said to bear any 
kind of resemblance to the works above mentioned. 

Perhaps the chief interest of this tale, and an interest to 
which all American works reprinted here are indebted for 
their reception, is its prevailing tone of English taste and 
feeling ; — displaying the same views and spirit, as being the 
same in language and descent. In all its leading character- 
istics, indeed, American literature bears the strongest resem- 
blarice to our own, as in point of fact it is derived from it: 
for, though the possessors of a new country, the Americans 
are not a new people, gradually rising into importance, 
but an old colony that has established its independence, re- 
taining the same advantages and prejudices, together with the 
same language and literature, which the mother-country 
possesses. Consequently, to whatever height of political or 
commercial greatness it may attain, the literary fame of 
America, as, indeed, of all colonies of long established go- 
vernments, must consist in partaking and identifying itself, as 
it were, with that of the parent state. — Hence we perceive 
that the Americans, who from their intellectual position can- 
not flatter themselves with the hope of boasting native 
geniuses, such as the Chaucers, the Shakspeares, the — 
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and the Lockes of their respective ages, assert absolute inde- 
pendence on all other questions, but are eager to claim a share 
in England’s literary honors, emoluments, and reputation. 
There is nothing, however, of unfairness or hostility in an 
ambition of this kind; on the contrary, it rather tends to 
prove the existence of that similarity of literary views, feel- 
ings, and interests, which is calculated to form the most solid 
basis of international concord and union. It also renders their 
writings more acceptable to us, as fruits from the same stock ; 
an inclination which we are mutually enabled to indulge, 
without the usual medium by which so much is lost between 
nations, that of translation. ‘The spirit and character, also, 
of the respective productions, being almost as much identified 
by similarity of national habits and custom as the language 
itself, such literary intercourse cannot fail, in every point of 
view, to be productive of mutual advantages ; and long, we 
trust, this prevailing and increasing tone of literary amity and 
right feeling will continue ;— as long as mutual instruction 
and entertainment form one of the most strong and pleasing 
bonds, calculated to unite the interests, the happiness, and the 

extended influence of the two greatest countries in the world. 
Should these remarks be considered as both too general 
and too serious for the subject of a novel, we must remind the 
reader that this novel is of a very serious cast; —that its 
principle is extracted from Paley’s moral treatise, and an- 
nounced in the shape of a motto: ** Whilst the infidel mocks 
at the superstitions of the vulgar, insults over their credulous 
fears, their childish errors, their fantastic rites, it does not 
occur to him to observe, that the most preposterous device by 
which the weakest devotee ever believed he was securing the 
happiness of a future life, is more rational than unconcern 
about it. Upon this subject nothing is so absurd as indiffer- 
ence; no folly so contemptible as thoughtlessness or levity.” 
Redwood, of course, is the unlucky personage designed to 
illustrate the truth of this doctrine; one who, in the enjoy- 
ment of all the other advantages in the world, is guilty of this 
imputed folly and indifference, and made to eat the bitter 
fruits of it; —— according to the severest moral anatomy in- 
flicted on him, and the severest retribution allotted to him, by 
the fair author. Here, however, we have to accuse her of 
the usual inconsistency into which all writers wedded to a 
favorite theory, sacred or profane, are apt to fall; namely, in 
order to give full relief to the one great virtue which they 
wish to illustrate, they scruple not to make a character, that is 
perfect in every other respect, extremely culpable and unhappy 
from the want of this single good quality. Her hero, though 
a very 
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a very clever and well disposed young man, and inclined to 
be religious, is supposed, from having imbibed ‘ free thoughts 
upon faith,’ almost to undergo a metamorphosis; and, instead 
of being the most amiable kind-hearted fellow in the world, 
he shews himself capable of treating the object of his affec- 
tions with heartless cruelty and desertion,-and of becoming 
morose and misanthropical: all because we are to pre- 
sume that he did not go to church. This is giving to the 
cardinal virtue of devotion, so much maintained by the author, 
more than its due; for we may easily gather from a few 
traits in the character of her hero, that his peccadillos were 
as much caused by a want of sound head and sound heart, as 
by a deficiency of religious faith and principles. The same 
remark may be applied to the unfeeling character and conduct 
of his daughter; whose most unamiable disposition, and cold 
and haughty demeanor, are wholly ascribed to the want of 
more religious tuition: though we much doubt whether either 
Mr. or Miss Redwood would have made very striking 
examples of all that is excellent, if they had possessed a 
more enlarged capacity for belief in Scripture. In many 
points, neither their characters are ill drawn nor those of the 
more subordinate personages of the story; in which one of 
the Methodist societies, called the Shakers, is brought for- 
wards in a somewhat satirical and ludicrous point of view. 
The main features, however, consist in the conversion of Mr. 
and Miss Redwood to more orthodox points of faith; when 
we are to presume that they become as pre-eminent as they 
were before blamable in the fair writer’s eyes. — Having made 
these exceptions to the leading character and principles of 
the work, it is but fair to add that it is both very amiably and 
very spiritedly written; the traits of American manners and 
society are happily selected and described ; the incidents and 
the dialogue are often interesting and amusing; and. the 
characters introduced, from the various classes and relations 
in life, are well calculated to afford a correct view of the feel- 
ings and opinions of the rising communities of the United 
States, more particularly with regard to their religious per- 
suasion. 

Into the merits of such a picture, however, neither our time 
nor our limits will permit us to enter; and we must content 
ourselves with summing them up by observing that, with all 
the religious tendency and. correct good feeling, occurring in 
similar works from the pen of our celebrated Mrs. Hannah 
More, ‘the one before us contains more interest, incident, and 
amusement. Itis undoubtedly very creditable to the female 


literature of America; and we trust that we shall soon be en- 
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abled to give notice of its. increasing spirit in a number of 
equal specimens, not only from the North but in all proba- 
bility from the South American ladies. | 


The ‘ New England Tale’ was briefly mentioned in vol. ci. 
p- 105. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For APRIL, 1825. 


BOTANY. 


Art. 15. First Steps to Botany; intended as popular Illustrations 
of the Science, leading to its Study as a Branch of General 
Education. By James L. Drummond, M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in the Belfast Academical Institution. 
12mo. pp.400. 9s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

The object of this introduction is to combine the explanation 
of the technical language of botany with some degree of pleasing 
and interesting information relative to the more inviting depart- 
ments of the science, thus alluring the tyro to the threshold of 
Flora’s temple. Such a design, though not original, is well con- 
ceived ; and, in the present instance, it has been accomplished 
with much distinctness and ability, the definitions being not only 
concise but accurate and perspicuous, and occasionally accom- 
panied by short remarks and statements, calculated to arrest the 
attention and quicken the student’s diligence and zeal. ‘They are 
also conveyed in an easy elegant style, and illustrated by neat 
wooden cuts, incorporated with the text. The tone of the per- 
formance rises above that of a mere compilation, for the materials 
are culled and arranged with taste and discernment; and the 
general execution manifests not only extensive reading, properly 
directed to unity of purpose, but a mind capable of judging for 
itself, and of indicating the errors into which even grave authorities 
have been betrayed. Thus Dr. Drummond, though we pre- 
sume an Hibernian, detects a bull in the application of the epithet 
inants to a pithy stem; which, indeed, is tantamount to full of 
emptiness. — Others have employed the term farctus, stuffed, or 
crammed. ; 

Again, p.80., ‘In the frond, according to Sir James E. Smith, 
“ the stem, leaf, and fructification are united, or, in other words, 
the flowers and fruit are produced from the leaf itself, as in the 
fern tribe.” Now, I would with all due deference suggest the 
possibility of this passage leading the young botanist to pronounce 
the butcher's broom, and some other plants which bear their flowers 
and fruit on the leaves, to be fronds; and besides, some of the 
ferns bear their fructifications in spikes distinct from the leaf, as 
in the genera of Osmunda, and Ophioglossum. In the English 
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Botany, this excellent author says, “‘ The Linnean term frons 
cannot without violence be used in the genus of Ophioglossum, as 
there is no necessary connection between the leaf and fructifi- 
cation, one species, if not more, having them on distinct stalks.” 
I believe, however, that Linnaeus never contemplated this circum. 
Stance as essential to the constitution of a frond. He confined 
the term to palms and ferns, and he illustrates his definition in the 
Philosophia Botanica by a figure of a palm-leaf, though no one 
knew better than he, that in the palms the leaf does not bear the 
Sructification. In the definition alluded to, he says that the 
frond frequently bears the fructification, not that it necessarily 
does so.’ 7 | 

At pages 100. and 101., the author successfully confutes Willde- 
now’s theory of spines being only imperfect buds, — which Sir 
James E. Smith had pronounced to be ingenious and satisfactory ; 
and he controverts, in like manner, the opinion of Willdenow 
which ascribes the spiral form of tendrils to their.tenuity and 
weakness. — On the fashionable doctrine, which maintains that the 
races of plants are continued only by the seeds, and that “ all 
other modes of propagation, being but the extension of an indi- 
vidual, sooner or later terminate in its total extinction,” we find the 
ensuing pertinent remarks : 

‘ I believe that in many plants the reproduction by roots would 
perpetuate the species as effectually as that by seeds. As in 
plants, for example, which have tuberous roots, those especially 
that are gemmaceous, or furnished with eyes or buds, as the 
potato; in those with repent roots, as mint, and couch-grass ; 
and also in many bulbous-rooted plants, which may be propagated 
apparently ad infinitum, by their bulbs alone. Plants, too, some- 
times prefer increasing by roots when in situations where they are 
supplied with abundance of nourishment. Thus the American 
arbor vite tree (Thuya occidentalis), when growing in marshes and 
thick woods, is almost always barren of seeds, though these are 
produced plentifully when it stands accidentally on the sea-shore, 
or in places unfavourable to its rooting. Kalm observed a similar 
fact in the sugar-maple, the white fir, and a number of other trees. 
But it may be urged, that these are not examples in point, that 
they are instances even of the propagation of trees being checked 
in consequence of their roots becoming so luxuriant as to exhaust 
that nourishment and vital energy which should go to the 
branches, and promote fructification. But I apprehend that no 
such objection can be made to the following fact. In South 
America there is a species of Bamboo (Bambusa Guadua), which 
forms forests in the marshes, of many leagues’ extent, and yet 
Mutis, who botanized for twenty years in the parts where it 
grows, was never able to detect the fructifications. In addition 
to this, it may be stated, that viviparous grasses, &c. plants with 
bulb-bearing and those with sarmentose stems, would probably 
continue to increase and multiply for ever, though they were 


never to perfect a seed.’ 
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In his exposition of terms, as in his summary of the Linnéan 
system, Professor Drummond's manner is at once scientific and 
popular, and enlivened by select and appropriate poetical allusions. 
His concluding section comprizes some excellent observations, 
penned con amore, on the vicissitudes of the seasons, and the 
diversified aspects of the earth’s surface, with reference to the 
vegetable kingdom. On the whole, we are acquainted with few 
elementary treatises that are more eminently fitted than this to 
guide the botanical pupil in the “ ways of pleasantness,” at the 
very outset of his inquiries. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art.16. Translations from the German; and Original Poems. 
By Lord Francis Leveson Gower. §8vo. pp. 153. 9s. 6d. 
Boards. Murray. 1824. 

Lord Francis Gower deserves a conspicuous niche in the temple 
of royal and noble authors, for he has enriched our literature with 
elegant translations of foreign master-pieces, and with pleasing 
original lucubrations. One-half of the present volume contains 
translations from Schiller, Goethe, Biirger, Salis, and Kérner, and 
the latter moiety is “ all his own.” As a specimen of his ver- 
sions from the German, we take Schiller’s Address to the faithless 
Minna: 


‘ Whence the dream that hovers o'er me ? 

Have my senses told me right ? 

Yes, twas Minna pass’d before me, — 
And the trait’ress shunn’d my sight. 

Leaning on some witless minion, 

. Fluttering, fanning, light, and fast, 

Glorying in her new dominion ; 

Yes, ’twas Minna’s self that pass’d. 


€ On her brow is nodding proudly 
Many a plume, — the gift was mine ; 
Many a love-knot tells as loudly 
Him for whom they learn’d to twine. 
Mine the hand which rear’d the flowers 
On thy bosom blooming yet: 
Ere they fade how few the hours, — 
Still they bloom, and you forget ! 


« Go! by flatterers vain surrounded, — 
Go! forget my love to prize; 

Her, on whom my hopes were founded, 
Changed and thankless, I despise. 
Mine the heart no wish concealing, — 

Honest was its pulse and true : 
It shall bear the bitter feeling, 
That it ever beat for you. 
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* In the wrecks of all thy beauty, 
Lo, I see thee stand alone: 
| °°" Blatterers, fools, have ceased their duty, 
1 And thy May of life has flown. 
Watch the swallow, as he hovers 
Studious of the low’ring sky ; 
Such ‘thy minions, — such thy lovers : 
False one! not like them was I. 


‘ Yes! I see them peinting, scowling, 

Baskers in thy earlier morn ; 

Hear their fiendish laughter howling, 
See their grinning looks of scorn. 

How then, trait’ress, will I scorn thee ! 
Scorn thee, Minna! Heaven forefend! | 

No! the bitterest tears shall mourn thee, — 
Tears of a deserted friend.’ 





_A pleasing sample of the original compositions will be the ele 
intitled ‘ The Soldier’s Funeral.’ vd 


‘ "Twas done ! — the veferan’s mortal race was o’er ! — 
I stood to watch the burial of the brave, 

And trace the dark procession as it bore 
A friend and comrade to his humble grave ! 


‘ Upon the coffin’s sable lid they placed 
His gleaming helmet, and his battle-blade, 
And slow behind his raven charger paced, 
Reft of the hand whose rule he once obey’d. 


¢ His mien was like an orphan child’s, whose mind | 
Is yet too young a parent’s loss to know, { 

Yet, conscious of a change, appears'to find 
A strange importance in his weeds of woe. 


‘ No voice of sorrow swell’d upon the air, 
No orphan’s shriek, to agonize the soul ; 
But o’er each warrior’s iron visage there, 
Tearless and stern, majestic sadness stole, 


‘ I did not weep ; but when his comrades spoke, 
And told how soon the stately warrior fell, 
How short his sufferings, and how quick the stroke 
That laid him low, I felt my bosom swell. 


‘ For death is welcome oft, when slow decay 
At length has triumph’d o’er each lenient art ; 
But all whom fate less kindly sweeps away, 
Inflict a sterner lesson on the heart. 


‘ And fairer forms may sink into the tomb, 











As if they merely sought a happier clime ; 
And beauty’s fragile grace, and hectic bloom, _ 
i Seem flowers predestined for the scythe of Time. . 
| ‘ But 
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© But yesterday in — strength he stood, 
Powerful as those who now support his bier, 
As if some sterner chance of field or flood, 
Death-shot or steel, were all he had to fear. 


‘ And could that ancient charger speak to tell 
The toils and triumphs of the fields he shared, 
He might relate that there, where myriads fell, 
And Death was most unsparing, he was spared ; — 


‘ Spared from the conflict where his towering crest 
Had floated o’er the closing squadron’s throng, 
Within his native land to sink to rest, 
And be the subject of an idle song.’ 


We need not observe to our readers with how much spirit, 
grace, and euphony, these agreeable compositions are versified ; 
and we have only to regret the deficient industry of the author, in 
not providing a more various and abundant supply. 


Art.17. The Synod of Fortune; a Tragedy: in Five Acts. By 
Elias Delaroch Rendell. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Egerton. 1824. 

We had been taught to belzeve that there really was “ nothing new 
under the sun:” but ‘ The Synod of Fortune’ has undeceived us, and 
we are no longer able to give a reason for the faith which was in us. 
In the line of dramatic composition, we now feel a moral conviction 
that the specimen which we have just been perusing is quite new : 
at least we can safely assert that we have never read any thing 
resembling it; and in peint of burlesque on the drama, the most 
happy and unconscious burlesque, from first to last, it is wholl 
unequalled and inimitable. The same glorious spirit of absurdity 
is maintained throughout : its interest never flags: the characters 
are some of the finest mock-heroic heroes ever drawn; and the 
language, incidents, and situations, are the most enchantingly 
ludicrous and drolly tragic in the world. The sole desideratum, 
perhaps, is a long-winded commentary explanatory of its no- 
meanings, and ‘ passages that lead to nothing :” but a Dictionary 
and Grammar would also be no bad accompaniments, because the 
reader may at first doubt whether the drama can really be an 
English composition, or the dialect of some undiscovered tongue. 

We must not, however, deprive our readers of the luxury of 
contemplating the merits of a production which must speak its 
own praise. From the Preface, which is as exquisite as the drama 
itself, we extract the following specimen : 

‘In my last paragraph I have almost dropt into the general 
style of preface-writing ; namely, that of making it a short recom- 
mendatory essay, which I have sometimes observed to be more 
elaborate, and absolutely of more importance, than the work to 
which it was prefixed: this observation ought here to make me 
deal with caution, which I shall endeavour to do, and I hope to 
find uncloaked candour behind the counter, who will tend me such 
indulgence as my inexperience may require. I have but little 
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more to say, wherein, I solicit the candid attention of my readers ; 
I will be as simple, and as short as the occasion will admit of, for 
such in my opinion it becomes an author when offering his first 
production to the notice ofan enlightened public ; and more espe- 
cially when it happens, as with the Synod of Fortune, that the 
author’s being was not at the time of finishing it, matured by 
twenty years! and he now humbly asks the indulgence due to 
most endeavors, in acceding to suggestions accompanied by per- 
suasion, to lay the following at the foot and mercy of the severer 
critic ; who, to use the words of one immortal, will not stand as 
a “ centinel in the avenues of fame,” but amid propriety, even 
though the impulse be but weak; which, however, I know not 
why I should have any reason to fear, when I ask myself who can 
be prejudiced against one as yet eclipsed to the literary world 2” 
In the play itself, we find Periander King of Corinth, and 
Procles Prince of Epidaurus, figuring to most burlesque advan- 
tage as rivals for the love of the heroine Melissa. We have 
long been desirous of affording, once for all, some adequate 
idea of the degree of perfection to which our modern tragedy 
has arrived, and which is principally owing, we imagine, to the 
kind of encouragement held out by our modern managers. It is 
not improbable, judging from some of the pieces which have 
recently had a surprizing run of success, that Mr. Rendell natu- 
rally supposed that this species of mock-heroic had a very fair 
chance of gracing our theatrical boards; and it would be quite 
unpardonable not to recommend to all theatrical managers of the 
day the well adapted beauties of a piece, of which the closing 
scene can boast of lines like the following : 7 


¢ Enter Cethegus. 


‘ Periander. Well, Cethegus, bring you an answer ? 
¢ Cethegus. My Lord, the shouts are from the citizens 
- Cast-on Procles ; whom Scipio, in obedience . 
T’ your orders is conveying to th’ palace. 
© Periander. Quick, quick ; let that be countermanded, 
And instant bring him here, aye even here ; 
Though his unhallowed feet may prophane 
This holy floor late trodden by the gods ; 
I’ll wait him here, though rapid desolation 
O’erwhelm me as the deluge did the world. (Exit Cethegus. 
Now ye propitious powers; allseeing gods 
If that my cause be just, I kneeling ask 
Your aid for unheard of tortures: if not, 
Why give those pillars that surround me, knees, 
And bending, let ’em crush me with its dome. 


‘ Enter Scipio, Cethegus, Procles, and others. 


‘ Procles. (As entering.) Why so sudden have me to your 
temple ? 
I’ve no sacrifice to appease the gods : 
Or do I mistake me; is it not to 
Some subterranean vault I am conveyed, 


Form’d by ancestry well skilled in darker _ 
Purposes ¢ 
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Purposes ? Are my once conquering limbs 
Harness’d thus to meet death in conquering form ? 
‘ Cethegus. How know you your deserts, then ? 
‘ Procles. My deserts! 
Away; your power’s despotic. Ha.— Why! [Staris. 
‘ Periander. ( Advancing.) Does my presence shake thy 
vanquished pile! 
Aspen thy nerves! Disjoint thee ! Strike thee speechless ! 
And prepare thee for a fall. 
‘ Procles. (Firm, with an ironical smile.) No; not so: 
Not so. I prostrate not to him who sought 
The honor of his mother : not to him 
Who swore an oath intent on violation 
To a dying father: not to him on 
Whose hands the blood of innocence is warm. 
Aye, tremble, tremble, and listen to the 
Tale of dear remembrance ; and know ’tis 1! 
I Procles! that rattles in your ear this 
Melody, and even though I’m chained, 
Disdain your vengeance! 
‘ Periander. Shall I bear this, villain! 
| Approaches, searching his bosom for the dagger, which 
he half draws. 
‘ Procles. Shall I call thee coward, too? — ’Tis ready 
For the blow, — yes ! —I see the blade is red: 
Is it with Melissa’s blood ? 
¢ Pertander. Oh !— No more; 
I'll tear that organ out. [ Sezzing him. 
‘ Procles. Aye, ’tis not perjured! There’s no murder 
In these eyes, or incest on my soul; and [Periander recoils. 
Art thou cow’rd, then? Thou see’st I fear not death, 
Though so familiar to thy call. 


‘ Periander. Traitor ! 
Hast thou not wrong’d me ? ial 
‘ Procles. Did’st thou not rival me ? 


And is not martial honor a prey 
To the ravages of bosom’d love? 
Yes! and thou feel’st its vengeance pow. 
‘ Periander. And now 
For mine! There, thou false dissembling traitor ! 
Feel it, too: take thy taunts returned again ! 
[Stabs him» he falls. 
And Jove, while he rolls in the agonies 
Of death ! Now while he feels the terror of 
A guilty mind depart! Now! Now! whilethick _ 
Damnation’s near! send down your bolts to dash him 
To pieces. 
‘ Procles. Blasts upon thee, murderer ! 
Every ill that damns mankind surround ! — 
Oh ! —I curse thee in my latest hour, — Oh! 2 
Bloody assassin. — Mur — Oh. — Oh. — Ob. — [ Dies. 
Ff 4 VoYAGES 
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VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 


Art.18. A Voyage round Great Britain; undertaken in the 
Summer of 1813, and commencing from the Land’s End, 
Cornwall. By Richard Ayton. With a Series of Views, illus- 
trative of the Character and prominent Features of the Coast, 
drawn and engraved by William Daniell, R.A. Folio. 
7 Vols. 7/.10s.each. Longman and Co. 1814—1824. 

We have watched the progress of this elegant work, and have 
from time to time intended to offer some account of it to our 
readers: but the hope of its completion has induced us to wait 
till we could speak of it as a whole. As one volume only, how- 
ever, now remains to be added, we will not longer delay to an- 
nounce it, and to report its near approach to a termination. The 
public are acquainted with Mr. Daniell’s talents as an artist, and 
will expect to be told that the pictorial embellishments of his Voyage 
are executed with great taste, beauty, and effect. If, however, they 
conjecture that these form almost the only recommendations of it, 
and that the written part is little more than a description of the views, 
we have -pleasure in stating that such a supposition would be 
unjust and incorrect; for as much amusement and information 
perhaps may be gained from a perusal of the printed pages, as 
the eye will derive gratification from the plates. In the first and 
second volumes, the narrative department was occupied by Mr. 
Ayton, the companion of Mr. Daniell, and was very creditable to 
him by displaying sense and spirit, observation and inquiry :. but 
after that period his co-operation was discontinued, in order to 
abridge the descriptive and increase the pictorial portion of the 
work; and Mr. Daniell himself has since executed both duties, 
with much success. If more range of remark was taken by 
Mr. Ayton, the accounts of scenery, local history, natural cu- 
riosities, remarkable events and persons, &c. are still far from 
being meagre ; and many particulars, not generally known, may 
be gathered from these pages. The whole coast of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, is included, and the engravings are very 
numerous. 

We speak at present only in these general and concise terms 
of this publication: but our brevity must by no means be viewed 
in a disrespectful light. On the contrary, we mean this article 
merely as an annunciation of the work ; which we sincerely cha- 
racterize as a most entertaining and magnificent production, 
worthy. of the patronage of all who can afford to be delighted by 
it; and which we now dismiss, in the old regal style, “ after these 
our hearty commendations.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art..19. The Art of French Cookery. By A. B. Beauvilliers, 
Restaurateur, Paris. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1824. 

‘‘ Who has e’er been at Paris must needs know”— Monsieur 
Beauvilliers, the famous restaurateur, who provides all the varied 
delights of French cookery for the epicures of his own a, 
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and of any others who may visit that metropolis. Among our- 
selves, the lovers of good eating who have tasted this artiste’s 
handy-works, or who have heard of them by report, will probably 
welcome the present collection of his receipts, the result of an 
experience of forty-four years ; and may all health and happiness 
attend those who not only consult the book, but eat their way 
through it from beginning to end! For ourselves, we can merely 
read through it, without hoping to do more than enjoy its good 
things in imagination: but, in the course of this service, we may 
communicate to our friends a few of the rarities or peculiarities 
which we may observe, and thus stimulate them to a farther ac- 
quaintance with the precious depdt itself. 

As the French (like all Catholics) are remarkable for the preva- 


lence of fish at their tables, let their mode of dressing a Turbot 
be compared with ours. 


‘ A Turbot for first or second Course. Turbot entier pour pre- 
mier ou second Service. 
‘ Choose a fine fat turbot ; let it be as sound and fresh as pos- 
sible ; gut, wash, and be particular in cleaning the inside; open it 
to the middle of the back, nearer the head than the tail, from 
three to four inches, more or less, according to its size; raise up 
the flesh on both sides ; cut the fins the length of the opening ; 
arrange the head with a packing needle, passing the thread be- 
tween the edge and the bone of the first fin; rub it with lemon ; 
put it upon a drainer into a turbot-kettle of a proper size; put in 
two pints of salt water and two pints of milk; add two or three 
lemons cut in pieces, without the skins and seeds; make it boil 
upon a quick fire, if in summer, as it might spoil upon a slow one ; 
when it begins to boil, cover the fire, and let it coek quietly, 
without letting it boil; cover it with buttered paper ; when done 
leave it in the seasoning till ready to serve; take it up and drain 
it; arrange a napkin upon a dish, which may be raised by some 
herbs, that it may look handsome; slip it from the drainer upon 
the dish; cut off any fins that are deranged, and the end of the 
tail; garnish it with parsley, and if there are any cracks, cover 
them; serve with it a white sauce with capers, melted butter 2 /a 
Hollandaise, or with lobster-sauce (aux homards) ; if it is for the 
second course, send no sauce to table, but oil.’ 
Fowls of every sort, also, are indispensable to our Gallic neigh- 
bours ; and among their methods of rendering Geese subservient 


to their palates, we have here an article which may be worth 
quotation: 


‘ Legs and Wings of Geese. Cuisses et Ailes d’Oves a la 
Fagon de Batonne. 


‘ Take the quantity of geese that is required, and cut off the 
wings and legs in such a manner as to take off all the flesh with 
them ; bone the legs partly with the hand; mix half an ounce of 
saltpetre with fine salt for five geese, and rub the legs and wings 
well with it; put them into an earthen pan ; throw amongst them 
bay, thyme, and basil; cover them closely with a cloth, leave 
them twenty-four hours in the seasoning; when they are taken 
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out they are to be passed quickly through fresh water, and left to | 
drain; in the mean time all the fat having been collected from the 
bodies and intestines of the geese, and prepared as directed for 
the sain-doux (Sain-doux, article Cochon): put in the prepared 
geese, and let it be put upon a very moderate fire, that the sain- 
doux or goose-fat may only shake, not boil: it is sufficiently done 
when the flesh can be pierced with a straw; take them out, and 
when they are cold pack them nicely into jars, pressing them down; 
when the fat is three-fourths cooled, pour it into the jars; let it 
cool and remain uncovered for twenty-four hours; then cover 
the pots, first with paper and then with parchment; keep it in a 
dry fresh cellar for use. 

‘ The translator has witnessed the above preparation in Lan- 
guedoc, where little else is used in the kitchen, as the ragéuts and 
soups are generally made of it. It is almost surpassing belief 
the high state to which these animals are fed, by cramming with 
Indian corn three times a day; and according to the situations of 
families, from two to thirty geese are often so fed: turkies and 
ducks are often mixed with them, and the economy of that care- 
ful people is very conspicuous in the preparation; they are not 
all killed at the same time, but from day to day, as the business 
and the wants of the family permit ; preserving the blood, which 
they make a pudding of in the skin of the neck; cutting the 

oose up in the common manner of carving into ten, twelve, or 
deiishisea pieces: the whole carcase is as fat as a pig, the thighs 
are like small pork-hams ; these pieces are all salted as directed 
in the foregoing receipt, and the fat, which is enormous in quan- 
tity, is prepared as is also directed: the jars into which they are 
put contain six or eight gallons, and upwards ; and it will no 
doubt appear incredible to say, that four or five of these are 
filled for the use of one family, with the carcases and fat of 
these different fowls: they were distributed in such a manner 
that two should be opened at the same time, the best pieces in 
one and the worst in another, so that there should be no digging 
to expose a greater surface than is necessary to the air; thus a leg 
or a wing, witha spoonful of the fat, made aragéut, aneckand pinion, 
ora back, with a spoonful of fat, made a soup; the relish of these 
meats is extremely high, and with sweet herbs and vegetables 
would be by some called beautiful, by others good, but by the 
French delicious ; it would be unconscientious in a book of this 
kind, not to recommend it highly, as there is so much waste of 
that sort of fat; the side bones and aprons are very nice, drained 
hot from it ; the livers of the ducks fed in this way are as large 
sometimes as those of lambs, and are of a bright shining gold 
colour ; they are generally baked in high seasoned pies, and sent 
in presents, which pay a tax on entering Paris. 

‘ When geese are scarce and dear, a pig is substituted, and 
after having been cut in small pieces, is accommodated in the 
same manner. The introduction of these articles into English 
cookery would be both economical and healthy, as vegetables of 
all sorts would be more eagerly sought after as food, if they were 
made more palatable with little expense.’ 
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A dish of Soup is equally necessary: 


© Queen’s Soup. Potage & la Reine. 


‘ Take the breasts of three fowls, skewer them, put over them 
a thin slice of lard, cover them with paper, and put them upon the 
spit or into a stewpan, which must be covered with slices of ham, 
veal, and an onion with two or three pared carrots and a bunch of 
seasoned parsley, cover it lightly with thin slices of lard, and 
afterwards with two or three rounds of buttered paper, that they 
may not take any colour; put in two or three spoonfuls of con- 
sommé ; make them boil upon the furnace, put them under it 
or upon a paillasse * ; let them “cook twenty minutes, take them 
up, and let them cool; strain the soup through a gauze search, 
make a panade with it, such as that which is directed for the 
potage a la bisque; hash the breasts very fine, put them in a 
mortar, and pound them with twenty sweet and two bitter al- 
monds, as is directed (article Lait d’ Amandes), pound all well to- 
gether, afterwards take it out and mix it with the consommé made 
of the carcases of the three fowls from which the breasts were 
taken, run it through a search.’ 

Most of us know that our joints of plain roast or boiled meat 
are not relished by the French, and John Bull shall see how they 
treat his old favorite Sirloin: 


‘ Roasted Sirloin. Aloyau ala Broche. 


‘ Take such a sized sirloin as is necessary ; let the large bones 
be sawn off, lay it in a vessel, strew fine salt over it, and sprinkle 
it with olive oil, adding slices of onion and bay leaves; leave it, 
if practicable, two or three days, turning it two or three times 
a day; when it is to be laid down, spit it nicely, rolling the flank 
part under to show the fat, which must be slightly pared, it makes 
the piece look better ; cover it with strong paper, and put it down 
to a brisk fire, to concentrate the juice, taking care that it is 
neither over nor under done; and serve with sauce hachée in a 
separate dish.’ 

Having now supplied our readers with Soup, Fish, Flesh, and 
Fowl, we must hope to be excused from serving up entre-méts, 
ragotts, &c. &c., or even from pampering them with confectionary 
and preserves, liqueurs and wines ; of which M. Beauvilliers adds an 
ample stock to his more important provisions. — After all, how- 
ever, such is the extent of culinary art that many omissions 
may be discovered in this volume by learned and accomplished 
judges ; and we have ourselves noticed some as we have proceeded. 
For example, we find no receipts for a Perigord Pie, for dressing 
Macaroni, for making a Curry, for making Catsup, &c. &c. 

With regard to the translation, we are aware that it was not 
easy to execute that task with all the fidelity and elegance which were 
due to it; and we cannot compliment the person who has executed 
it on his complete success. Though he has explained some of the 
French terms used, they occur so frequently, and many without 











‘ * A hot hearth, or grill over hot cinders.’ 
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explanation, that they will-puzzle most English cooks, and many 
English ladies ; and we suspect that they have sometimes pozed 
the translator himself. In speaking of Partridges, he should have 
explained the difference between the French words Perdix. and 
Perdreaux, which involve a distinction scarcely made in this 
country, where the season for shooting those birds is limited b 

game-customs. Perdreau signifies a young partridge that has not 
attained its full growth. — Among othcr inaccuracies, we observe 
the word juice for gravy, throughout; and though in p. 33. we have 
a receipt for making Verjuice from the Verjuice Grape, yet in other 
places (pp. 165. 281. 382, &c.) the translator speaks of Verjuice, 
meaning these unripe sour grapes, in a way that will be inexpli- 
cable to those who think only of Verjuice as we have it in Eng- 
land: viz. ‘ Take Verjuice neither too green nor too ripe,’ &c. 


As he talks of ‘ Rasps,’ p. 312., we suppose that he comes from. 
the northern corner of our island. 


Art.20. Some Account of the Life of the late Gilbert Earle, Esq., 
written by Himself. 8vo. pp. 250. 68s. Boards. Knight. 
1824. 

Common-place meditations, on common-place topics, are here 
expressed with great solemnity of language. It would have been 
better, too,af some of the subjects that are chosen for meditation 
had been rejected: for the strong interest which novel-+writers 
and play-writers throw over their Julies and their Mrs. Hallers 
is dangerous. Mr. Earle is supposed to go out to India, and to 
fall in love with another person’s wife, whom he seduces: but he 
tells us, in exculpation, that the man was a brute, and the woman 
an angel. This brute of a husband dying, the said Mr. Earle mar- 
ries the angel of a wife, who also dies very soon of grief, —and 
this, no doubt, is intended for the moral, — from the poignancy 
of her repentance! Mr. Earle has a brother, a Major, who writes a 
journal ; and he has a friend named Dallas, who likewise seduces 
an artless girl, and lives with her in a very gay manner, but dies 
suddenly, leaving his mistress without a provision. Major Earle 
takes shelter one night, as he is coming from the play; under an 
arch-way in St. Martin’s Lane, where a knot of noisy drunken wo- 
men of the town had crowded together for the same purpose. 
One of them calls him by his name, and he recognises her as the 
mistress whom he had often met presiding at the voluptuous table 
of his deceased friend. She is in the last stage of destitution 
and disease, — here is another moral, — and dies in a day or two. 
— These, surely, are objectionable topics for the waste of senti- 
ment, publicly. If we relieve actual distress, when it presents 
itself, without inquiring too minutely whether it has been caused 
by vice or by misfortune, we should not wantonly lead young 
people to the contemplation of scenes which corrupt their im- 
agination. Let him to whom such scenes are unhappily familiar 
throw over them a mourning pall, and not expose them to the in- 
nocent eyes of others for the sake, of making an exhibition = 
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his own idle tears, his own unprofitable and very questionable 
sensibility. 

On Mr. E.’s return from India, after an absence of five-and- 
twenty years, he finds his father in a second childhood, and his 
mother dead. He visits the church-yard, and weeps over the 
tombs of those whom he had known in his younger days; and he 
likewise calls on his old school-master, who, having a fit of the 
gout, sends his son to shew Mr. Earle the school, where he finds 
the lockers under the seats just as he had left them, and the boys’ 
slates hung round as they used to be. He gets a holiday for the 
boys; and this encourages us to intrude on his good-nature, and 
solicit a holiday for ourselves. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 21. A Sermon, preached in the Church of Hatton, near War- 
wick, at the Funeral of the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D.) in 
Obedience to his own Request, March 14. 1825. And: pub- 
lished at the Desire of the Executors and Friends assembled on 
the Occasion. By the Rev. S. Butler, D.D. F.R.S., Arch- 
deacon of Derby, and Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
4to. pp.16. Longman and Co. 

All lovers of virtue, talent, and learning, must deeply regret 
the loss of that Goliath of literature and example of integrity, 
the late SamuEL, PARR, 6 Maxapirys; and while they must be de- 
sirous that so rare a character should receive every tribute which 
it deserves, they will equally wish that it should be made to teach, 
as forcibly and extensively as possible, the useful lesson which it 
is calculated to impress. Such an instance of profound learnin 
as profoundly venerated, of triumphant talents sedulously cul- 
tivated and universally acknowleged, of moral and political inte- 
grity never compromised and never suspected, should indeed be 
set forth in every way for the edification and imitation of mankind. 
His life will shew that if his ‘‘ sturdy independence” prevented 
him from obtaining those honors and riches in his profession 
which, prohk pudor! the distributors of them would never confer 
on him, the treasures of his own mind united with the opulence 
of public esteem to dignify his private station, and to gild even 
the plainness of that domestic style which economy might pre- 
scribe. It shews also that even the perishable luxuries of the world 
were not finally denied to him; since, by an unexpected con- 
tingency in his prebendal office, his latter years were brightened 
by the enjoyment not only of every comfort but of considerable 
wealth. 

For this purpose of instruction, however, we need scarcely ob- 
serve that the office and extent of a funereal Sermon will not suf- 
fice: but, as a primary offering to the manes of the deceased, it 
may well lead the way; and in the present case those who knew 
Dr. Parr, and are told that he selected Dr. Butler for this duty, 
and those who know the Archdeacon himself, will be satisfied of 
the propriety of the appointment, and anticipate that much has 
been effected. Yet we are persuaded that Dr.Butler must have 0 
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the straightened limits of time and space within'which he was con- 
fined; and which will extenuate any deficiencies of. biographicak 
matter, or of arrangement, that the reader may fancy he dis- 
covers in the discourse. A principal objection of this kind, which 
alone we shall attempt to specify, is that the preacher has com- 
menced his delineation of charactor by stating those spots in the 
grand portrait of the deceased, which were allowed to prevent 
him from forming the “ perfect monster which the world ne’er 
saw.” The learned Archdeacon says, that he has done this to 
prove the impartiality of his testimony : but that impartiality would 
be equally manifested, if they were depicted after every principal 
feature had been duly brought forth on the canvass ; and surely such 
failings as impatience in argument, and fondness of praise, should 
rather be shewn as the little imperfections which tend to con- 
sole other men who must feel themselves so inferior in his com- 
pany, than be pointed out (as it were) in the shape of objections 
which they must conquer before they venture into it. — We shall 
be understood, of course, as speaking metaphorically. 

We regret that our pages and ovr moments are.also brief ; and 
we must hasten to afford our readers a few specimens of the power 
with which Dr. Butler has brought before ‘‘ the mind’s eye” those 
high qualities which it was a treat to contemplate in existence, 
and which must ever be dear to recollection. 

‘ In politics his‘ardent love of freedom, his hatred of oppres- 
sion, and his:invincible spirit, joined to the most disinterested and 
incorruptible integrity, and the most resolute independence, even 
in the ive of. poverty and privation, made him always a promi- 
nent and conspicuous character. Caution he despised ; it was not 
a part of his noble and fearless nature. What he thought greatly 
he uttered manfully; and such a mighty master of language, when 
speaking or writing on civil or religious liberty, carried away his 
hearers with the same resistless torrent of eloquence by which 
(he) himself was swept along. — 

‘ As to his learning, it was the most profound, and, I may add, 
the most varied and extensive, of (that of ) any man of his age. He 
has left a chasm in the literature of his country which none of us, 
who are here assembled to do honour to his memory, shall ever see 
filled up. He combined in himself a rare and happy union of quali- 
ties that are seldom compatible with each other; quick perception 
and sound judgement, retentive memory, and vivid imagination ; 
to these he added unwearied assiduity and accurate research. As 
a classical scholar he was supreme: deeply versed in history, 
especially that of his own country ; in. metaphysics and moral 
philosophy not to be excelled ; in theology he had read more ex- 
tensively, and thought more deeply, than most of those who claim 
the highest literary fame in that department. He was admirably 
versed in the history and constitution of our own church, in the 
origin of its liturgy, which no man admired more than himself, 
and in the writings both of its founders and of those great lumin- 
aries who flourished in the seventeenth century. He was well ac- 
guainted alsowith the constitution of those sects and churches which 
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differ from our own. He was well read in controversy, though he 
loved not controversialists ; for his benevolent and tolerating spirit 
was shocked by any thing like rancour among men who believe a 
gospel of love, and worship a God of love, and yet can let loose 
the malignant and vindictive passions, in their religious disputes, 
against each other. 

‘ Thus pre-eminent himself in learning, he was, of all men whom 
I have ever known or read of, the most liberal in communicating 
it, and in sowing the seeds and fostering the growth of it, by his 
advice, by his interest, and very largely and frequently by his 
pecuniary assistance to all scholars who stood in need of it, and 
especially to his brethren in the church, and to young men of 
promising talents, whose means were inadequate to their support 
at the universities.’ — 

‘ His piety, though unostentatious, was fervent and sincere. 
Though tolerant in the highest degree to the opinions of all whom 
he believed to be sincere, he had a thorough and pervading sense 
of religion in his own mind, a firm belief in the promises of the 
Gospel, and a confiding trust in the mercies of God. I never knew 
him mention that august name without the utmost reverence, and 
though, as I have already observed, his piety was most unosten- 
tatious, yet frequently when I have come upon him unexpectedly, 
and sometimes during the pauses of our more serious conversa- 
tions (and I may add, that 1 rarely, perhaps never, passed a day 
with him, in which some religious topic did not form part of 
them,) Ihave seen him alae in devout and private aspiratiens, 
with that fervour of manner, and animation of countenance, which, 
though the lips spoke not, sufficiently declared the holy and re- 
verential feelings of his heart. But, above all things, his delight 
was to contemplate and discourse upon the Divine benevolence. 
This was the master-chord to which his own heart was responsive : 
he loved to be absorbed and lost, as it were, in the contemplation 
of that Divine goodness, which is as ceaseless in its operations as 
it is boundless in its extent. His own pure and benevolent spirit, 
indulgent to the frailties, and compassionate to the wants and in- 
firmities, of his fellow-creatures, was refined and exalted by the 
contemplation of that inexhaustible Fountain of all goodness; and 
his hatred of all cruelty, oppression, and injustice was strengthened 
in proportion as he found them to be at war with the first princi- 
ples of nature and religion, with the best feelings of the human 
heart, and the highest sensations of a God of mercy and a Gospe 
of love.’ | 

Difficult as is the task, we hope that some able and well in- 
formed writer will be employed in the biography of this truly 
eminent man. Whoever the person may be, he will have to lament, 
as the public have long lamented, that such vast powers, and such 
solid and multiplied acquirements, were not more frequently and 
more importantly occupied in literary achievements ; and the re- 
gret is increased by the knowlege that no posthumous production 
is to be expected. Often as it has been to be wished, where the 


wish was vain, that an order to destroy all papers had heen given 
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when the writer or owner of them was about to quit this world, 
such a direction left by Dr. Parr was especially to be deprecated, 
and not the less because, as we believe, the only reason for it was 
that the Doctor’s extremely bad penmanship rendered a correct 
perusal of them hopeless in effect, and terrifying in contemplation. 
What a pity that this evil was not remedied by a due selection and 
proper transcription of them under his own eye! | 


Art. 22. A Discourse on the Evidence of a Divine Superintend- 
ence, exhibited in the Works of Nature, and in the Affairs of 
the World. By the Rev. N. T. Heineken, Bradford. 8vo. 1s. 


'. Hunter, 1825. 


Taking for his text the well-known passage, “ The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God,” Mr, Heineken opposes the 
doctrine of atheism by reasoning on all the appearances and 
wonders of nature, and the moral government of the world; 
after which he advances a step farther, arguing still more decidedly 
for the existence of a supreme First Cause from the testimony of 
Revelation and the mission of Jesus Christ: thus adding to his 
former position the maintenance of the Christian religion. Meta- 
physical subtlety, or acute and comprehensive controversy, belong 
not to a composition of this nature: but the discourse is well 
written, and creditable alike to the author’s reading and to his 
feelings, as a popular view of the important subject. 





— 


CoRRESPONDENCE,. 


‘ A Friend’ seems to resemble one of the Hare’s many friends: 
but, having had the advantage of reading that Fable, we shall not 
be found like poor Puss. 





We have anticipated the suggestion of R. G. W., and hope that 
we have completely fulfilled his wish. 





Y. writes on a subject on which we should be disposed to adopt 
the ideas thrown out by him respecting it: but circumstances 
which we cannot explain here will prevent us from so doing. 
Nothing is permanent or perpetual in this world ; and, among the 
‘“‘ changes which fill the cup of alteration,” some of them will be 
allotted to us, and we must yield to them. 





cP? The Aprrenpix to this volume of the Review will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of June, with the Number for May. 
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